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I saw that in its depth far down is lying 
Bound up by love together in one volume, 
What through the universe in leaves is scattered. 
PARADISE XXXIII, 85-87. 
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NAMESAKES AND HERMITS 


ITH no wish to be unduly personal, I 

must record my distress on learning the 
other day that the name of the most successful 
forger of. pictures nominally by Goya is “one 
with mine.” Having seen in Paris a very re- 
markable series of oil pictures representing 
scenes in the bull-ring, I was talking about them 
to a connoisseur of painting, who, true to the 
tenets of his clan, immediately jumped to the 
conclusion that they must be by somebody else. 
(What the authentic painters were doing with 
their lives is a mystery, because all the pictures 
that bear their names, or even their hall-marks 
of style, are forgeries.) 

“Very unlikely that they are by Goya,” he 
said; ‘all the Goyas are known; probably they’re 
by Lucas.” 

“They look like Goyas,” I replied. 
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“Yes,” he replied, smiling darkly, “Lucas was 
a very clever man.” 

Since then I have inquired into the history of 
this flexible craftsman, who, with considerable 
talents of his own, was willing to pretend to be 
someone else (which I should never care to 
do), and I find that he was baptized Eugenio, 
and left the world two years after I entered it. | 
The photographs of much of his work that I 
have seen are certainly very similar to Goya; 
but there are other pictures to his name that 
have individuality. Why then did he forge? 

This adaptable Spaniard is one of the Lucases 
of whom one thinks with mixed feelings. He 
was, however, only a forger. How am I to ex- 
press my emotions upon learning that the orig- 
inal of Bill Sykes was also of the tribe of the 
physician-artist-evangelist? According to a cor- 
respondent, Dickens took at any rate the exter- 
nals of the ruffian in Oliver Twist from a rat- 
catcher at Edmonton named Lucas, who was 
never without a savage but devoted dog at his 
heels. Whether or not Dickens ever went to 
Edmonton, I cannot say: he might have made a 
pilgrimage thither to get a glimpse of Charles 
Lamb, who died there when the novelist was 
twenty-two and whom he revered; but the rat- 
catcher could have been seen elsewhere, as his 
~ange was wide and he was a familiar figure at 
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many an inn between Edmonton and London. 
Even as late as the sixties, he was faithful to the 
same cut of clothes: a narrow-brimmed beaver 
hat, velveteen coat with poacher’s pockets, mole- 
skin shorts laced at the knees, woollen stockings 
and heavy shoes—showing that even if Dickens 
had not seen him, Cruikshank had. To my 
relief, however, no stain of turpitude attaches 
to this forerunner: he merely looked like a 
tough, as we say now, and practised an unat- 
tractive profession; no more. Beneath that vel- 
veteen coat may have beaten an honest, unselfish 
and even loving heart. 

I pass over certain historical Lucases—includ- 
ing Lamb’s darling, Margaret, Duchess of New- 
castle, who was, however, I regret to say, a 
Lucas only by marriage—and come to a very 
odd specimen indeed, also far from normal: the 
Hermit Lucas, or “Mad Lucas,” or “Squire 
Lucas,” of Redcoat’s Green, whom I have a dim 
and perhaps imagined memory of seeing, 
through his bars, when I was a very small boy 
staying either at Luton or Hitchin. As he died 
when I was six, four years after Eugenio, the 
meeting is not impossible. At any rate, the 
possibility set me upon investigations as to his 
strange, pitiful and sterile career, and thanks 
to information from many private sources, to 
a number of newspaper articles and to a memoir 
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called The Hermit of Hertfordshire, published 
at Hitchin in 1874, and still in print, I have 
most of the facts. 

James Lucas was born in London in 1811 or 
1813, the son of a rich Liverpool merchant of 
Irish extraction. His mother was a Beesley. 
His one brother, George Lucas, became very 
wealthy and survived him; of the two sisters, 
one married the Count de Taafe, an Austrian, 
and as a widow resided at Hitchin, and the other 
married a lawyer named Walker. The family 
home was Elmwood House at Redcoat’s Green, 
in the parish of Great Wymondley, Hertford- 
shire, now pulled down, and it was the kitchen 
of this house that, after mania descended upon 
him, James Lucas made his abode for thirty- 
five years. 

We have the evidence of a friendly road- 
mender that the Hermit would walk about at 
night, but by day he remained in his cell, where 
he kept a fire always burning, refusing to let the 
cinders, which gradually filled the room, be re- 
moved. There was no glass in the windows, 
which, with the door, were strongly protected. 
He ate only bread and milk and herrings, and 
though he kept large jugs of gin beside him, that 
fluid was apparently reserved for visitors. His 
dress was a blanket pinned together, and he had 
no bed and no chair but the cinder-heap. Later, 
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after an attack on his life by a tramp, he was 
attended night and day by watchmen. Although 
isolated thus impregnably, he was by no means 
a recluse otherwise. He was ready to talk with 
anyone who stopped, and he asked a thousand 
questions as to affairs of the moment; while 
he constituted himself an almoner for the desti- 
tute. Sums of money in small coins were regu- 
larly sent to him from Sharples’ Bank at Hitchin 
(now absorbed into Barclay’s) and he rarely 
refused to give. To one of his visitors he said 
that he had relieved as many as twelve hundred 
vagrants in a week. ‘To those who could repeat 
their “Paternoster” he was specially liberal. 
As some token of gratitude his vagrant depend- 
ants called him “Squire.” 

Perhaps the most surprising thing about this 
pathetic object was his affection for children. 
He gave a children’s party every Good Friday 
and presented each of his guests with a penny, 
a hot-cross bun, lollipops, and, if they were 
equal to it, a glass of gin and water. He had 
as many as two hundred about him on the last 
Good Friday of his life. Looking again at the 
Hermit’s photograph, which a correspondent 
sends me, in which he resembles a terrifying 
monster in a dime museum, snarling in a cage, 
I am amazed at the temerity of these children. 
Their willingness to visit him proves that he 
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must have had depths of great kindness and 
even sweetness. 

One of the little girls whom he entertained 
remembers that when she refused ginger wine, 
saying it would go to her head, he replied that 
his was a special brand that went only to the 
heels. Another of these little girls, who are 
now mature ladies, tells me that her sister, 
who led her to the Hermit, sang a song which 
gave that strange creature much satisfaction. 
A third confesses to asking him boldly if he were 
“Old Lucas,” and getting quickly on terms of 
friendliness. She displayed her doll and he gave 
her raspberry drops, very thoughtfully not 
handling them, but pouring them from the jar 
into a piece of paper and passing it through the 
bars. He also threw her a threepenny-bit with 
a hole in it, for luck and “in remembrance of 
Old Lucas.” She cannot forget the oddity of 
this exceedingly grimy and hairy man wearing a 
monocle. 

As a boy he had been odd; as a youth he 
developed anti-social habits to such an extent 
that he would not leave his room, to which all 
his meals had therefore to be carried; and as he 
then refused to surrender the plates, crockery 
famines were frequent in the house. He rode a 
horse bareback at night. He declined to have his 
hair cut—but, except with women, this is no 
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longer a sign of dementia. Part of his education 
was at a private school at Clapham, part at a 
parson’s at Bedford, where, he told another vis- 
itor, he would never open a book. He seems 
later to have been put with a doctor, and he pre- 
tended to some medical knowledge whenever a 
tramp needed it. In conversation he revealed a 
wide knowledge of Shakespeare and the English 
classics of the eighteenth century, and he is said 
himself to have written verses, but none of my 
correspondents have sent me any specimens. 

One, however, has provided a copy of a dreary 
piece of doggerel of which my poor namesake 
was the cause, by G. Cowley of Luton, which 
I regret to say had reached, in the pamphlet 
form which lies before me, its 28th thousand. 

Many reasons for Lucas’s way of life have 
been given. That which has most currency is, 
that grief at the death of his mother, when he 
was thirty-eight, completely unhinged him. He 
sat by her body for thirteen weeks, and after 
the funeral had been enforced, closed the house 
and retired to his one room. The country peo- 
ple of the neighbourhood naturally preferred 
that he should have been crossed in love. But 
taking into consideration the fact that he was 
never normal, I see no reason to question the 
explanation that he once gave to a neighbour 
who was admitted upon unusual terms of inti- 
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macy. He was forced, he said, to live like this, 
in apparent poverty and in fortified seclusion, 
because of the enmity of a relative, who could 
be frustrated by no other means. This—for 
a madman—seems to me to be reasonable 
enough. Obviously, the Hermit thought his 
wealth was coveted and therefore he affected to 
have none; or his person was in danger of at- 
tack, and therefore he had strong bars and a 
body guard. It was all a delusion, but, being 
mad, he was entitled to it. 

I see no reason to doubt the story that Dick- 
ens, before writing his description of Mopes, in 
one of the All the Year Round Christmas num- 
bers, paid a visit to Redcoat’s Green and had a 
conversation with Lucas, even though Lucas 
denied it. Many strangers called and chatted 
every day, and Dickens would not necessarily 
have given his name. According to the account, 
Dickens was staying with Bulwer Lytton at 
Knebworth, which is not far away, and was 
driven over; and it is on record that John 
Forster, the friend of both novelists, who was 
a Commissioner in Lunacy, examined Lucas and 
found him sane—or as sane as one need be. 
How natural for Forster to tell Dickens about 
him and urge a meeting. But Lucas denied it 
and looked upon the description of Mopes as a 
libel, written at the instigation of his deadly foe. 
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Where all must have been distasteful, I fancy 
that what annoyed him most in the article was 
the sentence which I have put into italics: 
“Mr. Mopes, by suffering everything about 
him to go to ruin, and by dressing himself in a 
blanket and skewer, and by steeping himself in 
soot and grease and other nastiness, had ac- 
quired great renown in all that country-side— 
far greater renown than he could ever have won 
for himself if his career had been that of any 
ordinary Christian or decent Hottentot. He had 
even blanketed and skewered and sooted and 
greased himself into the London papers.” That 
was the offending passage, I fancy; Lucas did 
not mind emphasis being laid on his horrible ap- 
pearance, but he resented the suggestion that 
he lived thus for notoriety. The conclusion, in 
which he was summed up as “a compound of 
Newgate, Bedlam, a debtor’s prison, a chimney- 
sweep, a mud-lark, and the Noble Savage,” 
would probably have hurt him less. 

Certain of his opinions on affairs have been 
recorded, many of which are shared by the sane. 
He was against elections, believing in govern- 
ment by two or three strong men—a despotism, 
in short. He held that rival parties did harm 
to the country, and that Parliament was full of 
rogues. He was against education: “People 
are happier when they are ignorant,” he said; 
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“education leads to a man getting hanged or 
transported.” He had no religion, but if a 
tramp or beggar could prove he was a Catholic 
he received twopence or threepence, as against 
the Protestant mendicant, who was given only 
a penny. But the Hermit had to be satisfied 
that the story was true; and he was very skilful 
in cross-examination. He read no newspapers: 
“All bosh and lies,’ he said. He was against 
taxation, except of the rich. “The rich should 
pay,” he said. He was so staunch a Jacobite 
and opponent of the reigning House that, even 
before his retirement, he would not to any docu: 
ment affix a stamp with Queen Victoria’s head 
on it. Although as a rule courteous and even 
charming, he could on occasion be caustic, as 
when, on being too closely scrutinized by a 
visitor from Martinique, he returned the stare 
through his eyeglass and then, to her intense 
indignation, remarked, “A little of the coolie 
caste, I should say.” 

By his tendency to garrulity and inquisitive- 
ness, Lucas becomes the less the hermit. It is 
a question whether hermits should talk with their 
fellow-creatures at all; it is still more doubtful 
if they should distribute gin. Such sociability 
smacks of having it both ways; and hermits, 
of all men, should have it but one. St. Simeon 
Stylites, on the top of his lofty pedestal, well 
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out of earshot of the world he had despised 
and left, is a better example of the conscientious 
anchorite. It was agreed to call James Lucas 
“the Hermit Lucas,” but too little thought was 
given to the matter; the mot plus juste would be 
“the Eccentric.” And he did other things that 
must be against strict eremitical rules. His 
children’s parties, for example—were they quite 
“in the picture”? Should hermits entertain the 
young? He once sang to a visitor from Wales a 
Welsh song. Should hermits do that? Not the 
best hermits, I am sure. 

James Lucas, as I have shown, was an eccen- 
tric, suffering from monomania, rather than a 
hermit. It would be interesting to know if real 
hermits still exist in England. Few figures, at 
any rate in legend and romance, are so attrac- 
tive, for they are always made wise, looking 
upon life from a very peculiar angle; indeed, 
the oddity of their condition may be held to 
indicate that once they had “great wits.” The 
ordinary reason for this cloistered evasion is a 
desire to be nearer God; but it might equally be 
a distaste for man. The hermit who retreats 
to a cave for spiritual exaltation is, it must be 
conceded, less attractive than the hermit who 
has had enough of a disenchanting world. 
Women would scent a broken heart somewhere. 

I was once shown, from a steamer, a mountain 
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in Spain, to the east of Gilbraltar, where (the 
captain said) a hermit had lived for many years, 
upon whom pilgrims called for advice on all 
kinds of problems, civil as well as religious; and 
it seemed to me as excellent a use as any to 
which a mountain could be put. I should not 
greatly object to such a career myself, although 
feeling no confidence as to the sageness of my 
counsels. This solitary mentor on his rocky 
height, and James Lucas, in his Hertfordshire 
dungeon, are the only hermits to whom I was 
ever near; and the sea sundered me from one, 
and my visit to the other may be pure imagina- 
tion. 
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T was a great disappointment to me the 

other day on arriving at the lodge gate of 
one of the most famous historical “gentlemen’s 
places” to find that visitors were not admitted. 
There it was, in all its Jacobean spaciousness 
and glory, at the summit of the long green ap- 
proach, but there was no right of entry. I was 
more than disappointed, I was affronted. How 
dare they refuse strangers? I inquired of the 
universe at large; and coming baffled away, I 
speculated on the whole question of what are 
called show-places and the time limit which gov- 
erns them. However beautiful and sumptuous 
a mansion that is built to-day may be, no one 
dreams of asking to walk over it. Nor over a 
mansion built ten years ago, or twenty, or thirty. 
What, then, has a house’s age to be before it 
is a legitimate object for impertinent gapers? 
Two or three centuries, I suppose; but if the 
word historical can be applied, then the period 
may be shorter. 

It was because houses like these are no longer 
planned or builded that I wanted to see it, rather 
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than because an Archbishop visitor shooting at 
deer from one of the windows fatally brought 
down a keeper; which is one of the legends of 
the estate. (What, by the way, is the fate of a 
keeper shot inadvertently by an Archbishop? 
If there is justice in Heaven, his blackest sins 
should be cancelled.) I wanted to see once more 
how our ancestors lived in the old leisurely days; 
I wanted a new impression of the splendour and 
abundance of the sixteenth-century squire. 

But as I pondered on my exclusion, I realized 
that to visit new mansions, which have every 
modern device and caprice, would really be a 
more attractive occupation. I should like, for 
instance, to see a room such as Mr. Galsworthy 
describes in The White Monkey, with a copper 
floor. I should like to see the bathrooms of the 
ultra luxurious rich. But not for centuries are 
they likely to be accessible. Oddly enough, 
there is almost no house which does not contain 
something enviable and to be copied. Fire- 
places, for example. It is strange how so many 
people have better fireplaces than oneself. And 
rugs. I am always seeing on friends’ floors 
rugs that I desire; and how other people can 
afford to have the rugs they have is one of the 
mysteries. Those lovely yellow and blue 
Chinese things! 

And then, the books on the shelves, and the 
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pictures on the walls; I want to see those too. 
Not even in the Country Life photographs, with 
which most of us have to content ourselves, are 
the books reproduced so that you can read their 
titles, nor in the descriptive matter is anything 
ever said about them; yet there is no swifter 
or surer road to a knowledge of the householder: 
you can tell him equally by the books he reads 
and by the books he pretends to read. It fact, 
he has no escape. 

I want very much to know if anyone has a 
room such as I have dreamed of but never seen, 
with walls of dull ebony panelling, pewter 
sconces and metalwork, and ceiling, curtains, 
carpet, and chair-seats of sugar-paper blue. 
Has that been done? How can I know unless 
I make some bold efforts, but what chance 
would a stranger have? 

“Please, ma’am, there’s a gentleman at the 
door who wants to see over the house’—what 
would be the householder’s reaction to that 
parlourmaid utterance? 

“But it’s not to be let or sold.” 

“No, ma’am, he knows that. But he liked 
the look of the house so much from the outside 
—the door paint and the brass knocker—that 
he hoped you wouldn’t mind his seeing it inside, 
too.” 

“Certainly not. He’s probably one of those 
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burglars there’s so much talk about. Where 
is he now? Not in the hall, I trust.” 

“No, ma’am, he’s on the mat. He doesn’t 
look like a burglar, ma’am. He looks quite 
all right.” 

“Is he decently dressed?” 

“Quite, ma’am. A very nice silk muffler, 
too. He says that in a house like this there 
must be such perfect taste that it would be a 
sin not to let others enjoy it.” 

I have not yet laid siege to a strange house 
in this way, but I have often felt an impulse 
to do so. 

Some years ago there was an offensive craze 
called slumming, an outcome of which was a 
book by the late George R. Sims called How the 
Poor Live. But it is how the rich live that 
most of us want to learn. Why did all those 
thousands of sightseers walk round and round 
the Queen’s Dolls’ House at Wembley? Partly 
to get out of the rain, I know, but even more 
to enjoy the sensation of seeing someone else’s 
palace, even though the palace was mimic and 
minute and could never be lived in. Again, a 
great part of the attraction of the stage is seeing 
people move about and talk in rooms not our 
own. The subtraction of the fourth wall, made 
possible in the theatre, is what we all long for 
as we walk along the streets. That was why I 
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wanted to get into that famous historical man- 
sion. 

The high road to other people’s houses, how- 
ever, is friendship; and friendship sometimes 
makes it enchantingly easy. A friend of mine, 
for example, more favourably placed than most 
of us, has sent me a copy of the deed of loan 
which must be observed by those of her ac- 
quaintance to whom she lends one of her country 
houses. Among the conditions (in which money 
never rears its horrid head) are these: 

“The occupier to undertake to sign the visi- 
tors’ book on leaving, and each person to add on 
opposite page to signature some quotation or 
comment. 

“The occupier faithfully to keep the house 
daybook, wherein should be signed names of 
visitors coming to the house for the day only. 

“The poll-tax in return for this loan to be the 
free gift to the house library of one book per 
person, to be inscribed on flyleaf with date and 
name of donor, and deposited in bookcase.” 

I have made no reference to the use of the car, 
the freedom of the kitchen garden, and so forth. 
Not that they are negligible concessions, but 
they lack the originality of the last clause. It 
is that clause which particularly interests me, 
and which should lead to much pleasant thinking 
on the part of the fortunate borrowers of this 
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demesne; because the selected book must, of 
course, be something rather special. The first 
railway book-stall novel would not do; a first 
folio would be too splendid. Something between 
the two. 

In the process of wondering what I myself 
might give it has occurred to me that this prin- 
ciple of expressing gratitude by presenting a 
contribution to the library shelves might be 
more universal, ‘Say it with books’—as the 
American slogan-writer would have it. To leave 
a little package on the hall table after every 
dinner party—that would be a pretty act for 
each of the guests to perform, it would send the 
hostess excitedly to her repose, and save the 
trouble of writing a line the next day. 
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OU look very happy,” I said to Mellerby 
as he took a chair next to mine. “Have 
you made a lot of money to-day?” 

“I don’t know,” he replied. “I haven’t been 
to the office, but I hope they’ve not been idle. 
No, I’ve merely had a delightful experience. It 
began with a motor accident.” 

Now this was an extraordinary opening for 
Mellerby to employ, because to him a motor 
accident has always been an unforgivable of- 
fence. A car owner almost from the beginning, 
in those far-off days when you wondered why 
the run-away horse in the non-existent shafts 
had suddenly become invisible, he has been true 
to petrol ever since. No one has had more cars 
or better, and no one knows so much about them, 
In fact, he would be a bore but for a capacity 
to mix human nature with his gears, sweetness 
and light with his four-wheel brakes, jokes with 
his worm-driven axles and all the rest of it. 
Strange phrases which leave me gasping are 
household words with him: governed timing, 
single sleeves, stream-lined bodies. Sometimes 
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driving himself, sometimes driven, he might be 
described almost as half car, half man, a six- 
cylinder centaur. But he is no road-hog, and to 
hear him talking lightly of a motor accident was 
a shock. 

“It happened this afternoon,” he said. “A 
few miles from Bath. No one hurt, but both 
cars damaged. The other fellow’s fault beyond 
any question.” 

Perhaps I may have smiled at this. There 
are certain of the motorist’s utterances with 
which, however ignorant I may be of their 
esoteric terminology, I am familiar; and this 
one about the other fellow comes perhaps first. 

“No,” he repeated, “no doubt about it at 
all; the other fellow was to blame. Anyway, 
we were just able to get the car to a garage 
in Bath; and it was then that a new and strange 
bliss was unfolded to me. When I say new, I 
am not strictly truthful; not so much new as 
forgotten.” 

“What was it?” I asked. 

“Well,” he said, “I'll tell you the whole story. 
After I had fixed things up with the garage and 
left all particulars as to the other fellow’s name, 
the insurance company and so forth, I moved my 
belongings into a cab and was driven to a great 
building with a clock on it, where a kind man 
in uniform welcomed me most warmly. Al- 
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though a total stranger, directly he saw me com- 
ing he opened the door and took out my things 
and asked me most considerately where I wanted 
to go. 

“I said to London, and he said that if I 
waited for a few minutes it could be managed. 

“After paying the cabman I was led to a little 
hole in the wall, where another man, also a 
charming creature, asked me the same question. 
Again I said to London, and he gave me a little 
piece of card in exchange for a trifling sum of 
money. 

“This card was nearly taken away from me 
at the door by a man with a pair of nippers, 
but I managed to get most of it back. 

“By this time certain vague memories were 
beginning to flit hazily through my mind. You 
know that odd feeling when on a sudden you are 
mistily conscious that you have been there be- 
fore? Well, I had this very strongly. 

“Those strange long lines of shining metal, 
parallel with each other, in a kind of gully, on 
the edge of which people with bags were stand- 
ing—either I had seen those before in the dim 
past, or they belonged to a previous existence. 
The awful draught blowing up and down the 
kind of platform where we all stood—either I 
had shivered under that before, or it belonged 
to a previous existence. The nerve-shattering 
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turmoil of escaping steam, the ear-piercing 
shriek of whistles—either I had heard them be- 
fore, or they belonged to a previous existence. 

“Suddenly a huge and terrifying monster 
rushed in and gradually stopped, dragging be- 
hind him a long line of little houses on wheels. 
Rather like the motor caravans that you now 
have such difficulty in passing because they hold 
the middle of the road and don’t have mirrors; 
and each little house—there was a lengthy ter- 
race of them—had windows, from which people 
were peering, and doors, through which other 
people were getting in or out. 

“In a curious hypnotic trance, still thinking 
I had at some very distant time been through 
just such manceuvres before, I allowed the kind 
stranger with my bag to conduct me to one of 
these abodes, with only two other residents in it, 
and to deposit me in extreme comfort in a safe 
corner-seat. 

“*You said “Smoker” and “Back to the 
engine,” ’ he reminded me as I sank back. 

“When had I said it? I had no recollection 
whatever; but as he repeated the words, and 
even more as I looked at the scowling faces of 
the two older inhabitants of the place, I sud- 
denly realized what had happened: I was once 
again in a train; after years of moving about 
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exclusively in a car, I was again a railway pas- 
senger. 

“And do you know,” he went on, “I loved it. 
I revelled in it. I liked it all: I liked sitting 
the wrong way and seeing only the country that 
we had done with. I liked having no respon- 
sibility for the driver. I liked the fury of the 
man opposite me when I suggested that a little 
air might be an advantage. I liked the rattle 
and the jumping about. I liked the notice about 
pulling the cord. I liked the photographs of the 
Wye and Brixham, and decided that cars ought 
to have photographs too. But what do you 
think I liked most?” 
_ “Getting out at Paddington,” I said. 

“No,” he replied, ‘I didn’t like that at all. 
I wasn’t ready to leave such luxury. No, what 
I liked best was reading all the weekly papers 
once more. I used to do all my reading of 
periodicals in trains, but since I’ve been a com- 
plete motorist I never see them except casually 
in clubs. You can’t read in a car, and so I’ve 
missed all except those we take at home. But 
this afternoon I’ve read them again; I’ve read 
The Sphere and The Graphic and The Field and 
The Sketch and The Illustrated and The Tatler 
and Punch and lots of others. In fact I’ve had 
a most astonishing and glorious afternoon. 
I hope my car won’t be mended for weeks.” 
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I. THE BEST PICTURES 


E can most of us, I suppose, recall the 
first picture that delighted our eyes. 
It was almost certainly hanging in our own 
home, or in a house that we often visited. I 
can remember as many as six, each of which was 
fascinating, and not an Old Master among them. 
First comes an oleograph of Landseer’s “Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” which hung in our own 
dining-room and which was ever new in its 
appeal. Titania was so lovely, the fairies and 
elves were so like the delirious joys of the trans- 
formation scene at the pantomime (the one and 
only glimpse of the magic world of the theatre 
that was permitted), the Weaver with the ass’s 
head was so absurd, and the little naked Puck so 
mischievous and powerful—how could this slice 
of fantastic life fail to enchant? This picture I 
saw every day for years—the best, the unfold- 
ing, years. 
Less often, but also under our own roof, I saw 
Frith’s “Derby Day,” and for a very good 
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reason I learned to know it even better, because, 
whereas the Landseer was on the wall, always 
to be seen, the Frith was in a box, to be mani- 
fested only on special occasions. This may 
sound paradoxical; but the explanation is that 
the coloured reproduction of the “Derby Day” 
had been pasted on wood and cut into a puzzle, 
and if you want to know a picture upwards and 
downwards, sideways and backwards and for- 
wards, you should have it jig-sawed and then 
put it together. The word jig-saw was not then 
in existence, but we all had fret-work puzzles, 
and no one had such a large or elaborate one as 
this crowded scene on Epsom Downs. In 
course of time I knew where every piece with 
a face on it, or a section of clothing, belonged. 
“That’s a bit of the yokel with empty pockets” ; 
“That’s a bit of the swell’s green puggaree” ; 
“That’s from the gipsy fortune-teller”; “That’s 
the first jockey’s shirt’; and so forth. The 
complete assemblage of the picture sometimes 
extended over three sessions; and then the de- 
light of once more absorbing the whole work! 

My third picture, which hung in the house of 
cousins, was somewhat akin to Frith’s master- 
piece, although more didactic: Cruikshank’s 
“Worship of Bacchus.” This was not in colour 
—a large engraving in a maple frame—and its 
interest was inexhaustible. I have not seen it 
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for years, and therefore cannot be precise, but 
my recollection of it is that it consisted of a 
number of vignetted scenes of alcoholic misery 
and peril, grouped about a central representation 
of the triumph of the false god. Every figure 
in it had to be studied, and nothing in it could 
time stale. 

The fourth picture, also at an uncle’s house, 
was an oil-painting of a gamekeeper in his cot- 
tage, with gun and dogs and bulging pockets 
and stuffed birds, and all the accessories of 
woodland life about him. This was the first 
oil-painting to exercise influence on me, and it 
did so with the more power because it was the 
work of a relation and namesake. The distant 
kinsman who painted it was by no means with- 
out honour in his own country: in the drab com- 
munity in which I was brought up painting was 
so rare, so exotic, even so miraculous a gift—I 
mean oil painting—that anyone capable of mak- 
ing with brush and pigment a real recognizable 
picture worthy of a gilt frame was something 
almost worshipful. 

Passing over the Landseer steel engraving at 
the dentist’s—a Highland ferry boat crowded 
with passengers—and the lithograph, in our own 
breakfast-room, of the cricket match at Ireland’s 
ground in Brighton, with the players all in tall 
hats; passing even that exquisitely lovely lady, 
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as I used to think her, which hung at a grand- 
mother’s—“The Gardener’s Daughter,” very 
softly limned in pencil by Frank Miles and 
reproduced in facsimile—surely the most beau- 
tiful of all unattainable divinities to a small boy! 
—TI come to the greatest artistic wonder of all, 
the three-pictures-in-one that hung over the 
fireplace in the house of a governess’s mother. 
As pictures all three were inferior: they had no 
individual appeal; the notable and memorable 
thing was the fact that one frame could hold so 
many. By means of a ridged surface the ingen- 
ious artist had contrived this multiplication, so 
that if you stood immediately in front you saw a 
portrait; if you stood at the left you saw a 
bouquet of flowers; and if you stood at the right, 
a ship in full sail. There were points of view 
from which the portrait and the nosegay com- 
mingled, and the portrait and the schooner 
formed a confused blur; but you hastily moved 
from such treacherous spots. 

Those were the pictures of importance with 
which my interest in such things began—an 
interest that increases every day. Since then 
I have seen most of the ordinarily accessiblé 
masterpieces of painting on this little globe, and 
not a few that are in private collections. 

But no pictures that I have ever seen, and not 
those early examples; not Rembrandt’s “Mill” 
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in Philadelphia, nor Velasquez’s “Las Menijfias” 
in Madrid; not Vermeer’s “View of Delft’ at 
the Hague; nor Titian’s “Bacchus and Ariadne” 
in London; not any of the sublimer perform- 
ances (and I name no others) has given me a 
greater thrill, or provided more of the pleasure 
that it is the purpose of pictorial art to convey, 
than when, in tenderest years, the paper being 
sufficiently soaked (too often on the tongue), 
I gently slid it aside, and the glories of the 
transfer were magically revealed. For it is of 
transfers and their spell that I am so wistfully 
thinking. Do you remember how gay they 
were, how more than gay—brilliant? The ro- 
mantic Swiss landscapes all glittering? The 
German castles so vivid on their bluffs? The 
pretty ladies with that schoolgirl complexion 
brighter than the sun? The dazzling nosegays? 
Mr. Munnings and Mr. Connard do their best 
to recapture the sparkle of the world; but what 
is the human hand? 

Since I wrote in these glowing terms I have 
acquired examples of such transfers as are now 
upon the market; but how the glory has de- 
parted! The transfer of my childhood was 
opaque and hid its magic secret beneath a milky 
cloud. The modern transfer tells everything 
before it is transferred. Among the dozens of 
sheets that I have examined, only a few, made 
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in Germany, keep the old confidence. Alas 
for the modern nursery! 

Some day I must settle down to compile a 
list of the things that are now better than they 
used to be, so tired am I of marking only dete- 
rioration. Surely there must be some improve- 
ments? 


II. EMBER DAYS 


In a conversation in which we were comparing 
early impressions, the word fusee was uttered. 
One of us remembered the delicious scent of the 
fusees with which his father used to light his 
pipe. The pipe itself—the first puff—was a 
separate joy—and not the less in being an 
earnest of what was in store for enfranchised 
maturity, but the fusee was even better; because, 
whereas tobacco was still out of reach and might 
carry detection and punishment with it, fusees 
could be abstracted and lighted in seclusion with- 
out risk. 

We all agreed as to the lure of the fusee; 
we all wondered why they have disappeared or 
are so seldom seen. They may still be sold, but 
it is long since these eyes rested upon one, and 
the tobacconists whom I have asked for them 
have all said no; not, I admit, with the stupe- 
fying satisfaction and abrupt finality with which 
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a French shopkeeper announces the end of a 
supply, but sadly, and with repetition, in the 
English manner: their reasons or excuses fol- 
lowing one even to the door, and beyond it, as 
the scent of the match itself used to do. 

Fusees were always stealthily aromatic, when- 
ever they were lighted, but mixed with the open 
air they were best. Do you remember how the 
fragrance of them would come down the wind 
on a country walk or ride? And how, when you 
were sitting aft in a boat, the breeze would 
for a fleeting instant be tinged with this strange, 
eastern richness? And we elders in consultation 
decided that whatever superior treasure of for- 
tune and luxury the heirs of the ages have in 
store, or are now enjoying, we were luckier than 
our sons in the circumstance that the fusee is 
still in our consciousness but probably will never 
be in theirs. 

Fire breeds fire, and how natural then that 
we should have passed from the fusee to the 
throwdown! Here, I fancy, is an even more 
obsolete accessory of childhood’s excitements. 
The throwdown was a tiny screw of coloured 
tissue paper, like a tadpole, which, when you 
analysed it, was found to contain tiny particles 
of gravel. Amid the gravel was, however, some 
detonating substance, and the result was that 
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when you flung one smartly on a hard surface 
—the pavement for choice—near an unsuspect- 
ing passer-by, an explosion occurred—an ex- 
plosion which, if it did not disconcert that 
passer-by, had lived in vain. A miniature bomb; 
in fact, we were toy Nihilists. I forget how 
many throwdowns a penny would buy, but blind- 
fold I could lead anyone to the site of the shop 
——Mrs. Webb’s—where they lay, in a basin of 
sand, in the window. 

Still true to fire, and still thinking longingly 
of Mrs. Webb’s, I uttered the word “amorce,” 
hoping, in such a company of incendiaries, for 
an instant and unanimous response. It came, 
but was not complete until I translated the word 
into “cap.” Then, of course, we were again of 
one family. The cap was that tiny disc of pink 
paper, with a centre of black, which we placed 
in a socket of our little pistols, made for the 
purpose, and then pulled the trigger. The re- 
sulting bang was not such a surprise as that of 
the throwdown would be, but it was unexpected 
enough to disturb the nerves of such of our 
elders as were not too hardened. Aunts hated it 
frankly; uncles hated it also, but wishing to 
suggest that they, too, had, in their time, been 
boys-of-the-world, suppressed their true feelings 
and contorted their features in smiles which 
were meant to be understanding and tolerant, 
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but really were ghastly and unconvincing. The 
pistols cost perhaps sixpence, but the caps were 
a penny a box—little round boxes of thin brown 
cardboard—and any imaginative adult giving 
a pistol would endow it for a few weeks with an 
ammunition fund. Being of French origin, the 
boxes were lettered ‘‘amorces,” but “caps,” 
was our only word. 

I went on to describe still another mischie- 
vous ally—the fire-cracker. I don’t mean the 
crackers that still mark the never-to-be-forgot- 
ten anniversary of Guy Fawkes’s attempt to 
bring legislators to their senses; I mean the 
Chinese variety, consisting of a red cylindrical 
tube of cardboard about two to three inches long, 
with a tiny fuse emerging. We used to buy 
them in clusters, and they could be ignited either 
one by one or all together. Being economical 
and desirous of prolonging the pleasure, we 
ignited them one by one, hoping that each would 
do its dread work, which again was to startle, if 
not stagger, our kith and kin. On a Fifth of 
November night their gentle fusillade would 
prove innocuous: it would pass unregarded amid 
the general uproar; but, one by one, in the sanc- 
tity of the home, they sufficed. The last that I 
saw were in the shops in the native streets of 
Hong Kong, and the last I heard were in the 
harbour of the same city, when a party of pic- 
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nickers, or beanfeasters (as we should say), 
signalled their departure in their decorated 
launch by igniting great bunches, and having, 
from the shore, great bunches ignited at them in 
response. Amid a thousand cracklings they 
passed on their happy way. 

But there was yet another thrill for the fire- 
worshipper, and one that perhaps excelled all 
the others. Do you remember Pharaoh’s Ser- 
pents? Do you remember how they writhed 
from the flame? Pharaoh’s Serpents were sold 
in penny cardboard boxes, and in appearance 
were like white pills. But in practice how di- 
vinely different! Therein, perhaps, lay not a 
little of their enchantment! 

Having gathered his family and friends about 
him, the youthful wizard inverted a plate, set 
the pellet—or egg—upon it, applied a match 
and lighted it. From the blue flame a brown 
snake was born, rising and twisting into life 
amidst pungent fumes. (I rather fancy that the 
box contained a warning against inhaling them). 
At first the evolution of the reptile, although 
remarkable enough, was not exactly a miracle. 
But a time came when all the egg was consumed, 
as the eye could see, and yet from the plate it- 
self ophidian coils continued their upward urge. 
These last few moments were supernatural, 
nothing less. 
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Later in life I remember a boy who, given the 
< freedom of the laboratroy, concocted these eggs 
from some kind of potash. But I was not. 
amused. I preferred not to know how they 
were made, nor did the resulting contortions 
quicken the pulse by one beat. Being sixteen 
and wise, I was at the wrong season of life. The 
golden age was past. But to-day I should re- 
joice to ignite another and watch again this 
mystical act of generation, and in magic believe 
once more. 


Ill. POCKET-MONEY 


The final words upon at last having enough 
money, and the loss of excitement and adventure 
that accompanies that undesirable state, are said 
(at any rate for me) in Lamb’s essay on “Old 
China.” But Lamb, so far as I can remember, 
nowhere touches upon his first expenditure; 
and I find it very difficult, in fact impossible, to 
recall my own. I can remember early purchases 
that carried with them a rapture which now 
could come only if it were within my means, 
or within my limited powers of financial reck- 
lessness, to buy, say, a Corot or a Sisley; but 
I cannot actually fix on the first. Probably the 
sweet shop was the magnet. 

I have said something about throwdowns and 
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transfers, which tempted away many a penny; 
and I recall a whole series of conjuring tricks at 
the same figure which I accumulated Saturday 
by Saturday: one in particular returning to 
mind—a pallid piece of wax shaped like a finger, 
with the business end of a pin emerging from the 
stump. This, after mystical fumblings beneath 
a handkerchief, was inserted in the top of a hat, 
the wizard’s claim being that he had thrust his 
finger right through it without making a hole. 
The counterfeit digit resembled no living thing, 
and was indeed horrible, but relations (who com- 
posed the audience) were very lenient, and af- 
fected surprise, or even alarm, with gratifying 
xerisimilitude. 

With almost every ambition centred in a con- 
juring career, I never got farther than the bought 
mechanical trick, a large assortment of which 
came to me later in one of those intoxicating 
mixed boxes, or “cabinets,” labelled ‘““The Par- 
lour Magician” or “Le Jeune Prestidigitateur.” 
In my own case it bore the second title, having 
been brought by a sympathetic uncle from 
France. But I have often wished that I had 
joined a cousin in taking lessons from an aged 
saddler in the town, whose skill with that pret- 
tiest trick of all, involving little cork balls and 
three conical tins, was complete. “The quick- 
ness of the ’and,” he used to say, “deceives the 
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heye,” as again we all guessed wrong as to 
which tin covered the last ball; and when he 
lifted it, behold, there was an absolute newcomer 
there, in the shape of a potato. 

This trick, I believe, is the groundwork of the 
conjurer’s efficiency, as the long half-ball losing 
hazard is that of the billiard player; but being 
very intimate in its character, and needing a 
small circle of spectators, you never see it in 
the music halls or at Maskelyne’s, where the big 
spectacular effects are necessarily preferred. 
Well, I never achieved it: my palms refused to 
retain anything more substantial than grubbi- 
ness; but to be a competent conjuror is still an 
ambition hardly less ardent than of old. 

The waxen finger cost a penny. False mous- 
taches were a penny too, with little wire attach- 
ments that tickled the nose; but I suppose that 
since the War their price too has risen. “Your 
false moustache will cost you more.” They 
were made of a kind of grizzly fibre, not in the 
least like human hair, which also tickled, but 
they served: the wearer was for the nonce grown 
up and important. Sausage rolls, on the other 
hand, were twopence, and so, I think, were 
Jews’ harps. Another frustrated desire of those 
callow days was to be a musician, but I never 
achieved more than three notes in harmony, 
whereas other and very inferior boys could per- 
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form wonders on this strange and uncomfortable 
instrument, on the penny whistle, and on a comb 
wrapped in paper—so capricious and unjust is 
the distribution of human genius. 

Masks, as a rule, were a penny, but I remem- 
ber telling a lie in order to obtain sixpence for 
the acquisition of one representing the devil. 
A red mask, with eyebrows at an angle of forty- 
five degrees and little horns. Why I wanted 
so badly to disguise myself behind this paste- 
board simulacrum of evil I cannot explain; but 
the thrill soon wore off, and the costly purchase 
was regretted; nor do I recall any other outlay 
of pocket-money on so vast a scale on a single 
article until I was much older. A penny re- 
mained the unit. 

When, however, I went to my first boys’ 
boarding-school the expenditure of fourpence 
at a blow was quickly required, for that was the 
price of the regulation catapult. Most boys 
make their own catapults, but this school was 
visited every afternoon after lunch—we found 
him waiting with his basket just inside the play- 
ground—by a lame youth known as “The Orange 
Boy,” who spent his evenings in making cata- 
pults to his own design, of very careful work- 
manship. The fork was boxwood, very small; 
there were four strands of square elastic on 
each side, and the pouch was a piece of an old 
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glove. In these we used BB shot, and some of 
the boys became deadly in their aim. Not I. 
Again I failed to reach real honours, although 
now and then a lucky shot brought down a bird, 
until that moment happy and quivering with 
life, for which, however forgetful the Cross-ex- 
aminer may be about my other misdemeanours, 
I am sure I shall have to answer on the Day of 
Judgment. “Vengeance is mine,” saith the 
Lord. A large shrubbery, called by us “The 
Plantation,” with a pond of goldfish in the midst, 
was part of the school premises, and here 
golden-crested wrens had thought to find a sanc- 
,tuary. Foolish mites, how little did they know) 
‘of the ways of the sons of men! Some boys had 
hundreds of victims, of all varieties of small 
bird, to their credit, and were heroes accord- 
ingly. But what would you expect when one 
of the headmasters—it was a partnership—spent 
idle hours in the paddock shooting swallows with 
a gun? No wonder he came to disaster. 

It was at this school that I first came under 
the dangerous spell of Theobald’s advertise- 
ments, of which I have written elsewhere. Is 
there still a Theobald? I forget where his 
premises were, but you sent him postal orders 
or stamps for small amounts, and received every 
kind of ingenuity that could fascinate a boy. 
First of all, however, you wrote for his illus- 
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trated list, and studied it with a concentration 
never bestowed upon any professional writer, 
not even upon Harrison Ainsworth or Dumas 
the sublime. Theobald’s main strength lay per- 
haps in his conjuring tricks, but he had a thou- 
sand other lures, each with its picture. For 
two or three years all my money went to this 
imaginative and accommodating merchant. It 
was not till I was fifteen that I began to buy 
books, about the first being The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table in David Douglas’s little 
pocket edition. Oliver Wendell Holmes was an 
acceptable and meritorious author .. . but 


Theobald! 
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CANNOT remember what my own age was 

when I first read Dickens; nor indeed can 
I collect any information whatever as to the 
time at which any of the early critical events 
happened. Parents should keep diaries where 
such things, carefully noted, could be referred 
to in after years. All that I can remember is 
that I began with the stories in Sketches by Boz 
—the “Tuggs’s at Ramsgate” and “Mr. Horatio 
Sparkins” in particular, and went on to Oliver 
Twist. I may have been anything between 
eight and thirteen. What I can, however, state 
definitely is that when, the other day, Joan 
Virginia Merridew was given David Copperfield 
she was very nearly eleven. 

Joan, I may say, is known in private life as 
Dumps, not because she has any tendency to 
depression, but on account of a certain soft and 
not unattractive rotundity, as of a dumpling. 
So plump is she that Mr. A. S. M. Hutchinson, 
that artist in words, might even allude to her 
as “one increasing porpoise”; but I hope not. 
Anyhow, if he did she would only laugh, that 
being her nature. 
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Well, David Copperfield opened to Joan a 


new and wonderful world. She may not have 
understood everything that she spelt out, but 
the story of the little pale boy completely pos- 
sessed her imagination—just as the adventures 
of the pathetic Oliver, whether at the work- 
house or at kind Mr. Brownlow’s or at wicked 
Mr. Fagin’s, had possessed mine. Every mo- 
ment that she could rightly call her own, and 
probably many others, found her poring over the 
magic book. 

She was perhaps a sixth of the way through it 
when the second most important day of the year 
arrived. Which would you say was that? I 
should rather value your opinion. In my own 
view the most important day of the year to any 
one like Joan Virginia Merridew, aged nearly 
eleven, is Christmas Day, and the second most 
important day her own birthday; although I am 
open to conviction if the opposite view is suffi- 
ciently well argued. But at present I am un- 
able to believe that the individual anticipation 
that belongs to an approaching birthday equals 
the electric accumulative excitement with which 
the road to Christmas is paved. 

Be that as it may, judge of Joan Virginia’s 
joy and pride when, after opening the parcels 
that were heaped up beside her plate at break- 
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fast on the momentous morning, she was led by 
her father to the front-door and was shown what 
he himself had chosen for her—nothing less than 
a Shetland pony, black, comely and tubby, and 
with a beautiful new brown saddle and bridle, 
all ready to be ridden. “A pony of one’s very 
own”—does the world hold a more thrilling 
assemblage of words? 

I read a paragraph in a newspaper the other 
day about a man in Canada, born blind, who at 
the age of nearly forty was operated upon and 
was enabled to see. Such was the intensity of 
the new experience that after an hour or so 
of wonder he died from the shock. Well, Joan 
Virginia Merridew is made of sterner stuff than 
that; but the possession of the pony nearly 
turned her head, and might wholly have done 
so but for David Copperfield. The adventures 
of that hero still dominated her. The pony was 
the loveliest thing on earth, and to ride him 
was both rapture and triumph, but what about 
Steerforth? What about Peggotty? What 
about Mr. Micawber? What about Mr. Dick? 
—how could they wait? 

My story is nearly finished. During the after- 
noon it was discovered that Joan was not present 
with the others. Her governess didn’t know 
where she was. Her nurse didn’t know. The 
others didn’t know. ‘“Where’s Dumps?” was 
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the universal cry. The rooms were searched in 
vain; the garden; the summer-house. No sign. 

And then someone thought of the stables, and 
it was there that they found her. She had 
solved the problem of dual attraction. She was 
reading David Copperfield, seated firmly on the 
pony’s back. 
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CTOBER brings it own tawny hues and 

pungent scents, and I have been thinking 
how sharp yet sweet the air of the forest of 
Compiégne must be at this moment, rising from 
the damp sylvan earth. We have our falling 
chestnuts and soaked chestnut leaves in Eng- 
land too, but those of France have more char- 
acter. As to why this should be, I offer no 
conjecture; but such is the fact. The smell of 
autumnal woods, as well as of coffee roasting 
in the towns, is among the few things that the 
French arrange better than we. In fact, as I 
am sure I have said before, the secret and 
ashamed way in which coffee is roasted in Eng- 
land is a national disgrace. 

The chateau of Compiégne does not attract 
the notice of tourists in France to a tithe of the 
extent that Fontainebleau and Versailles and 
Chantilly can claim: it is not in the public 
consciousness in the same way; but I advise the 
visit. The town is good, too, with its white 
walls and splashes of Virginia creeper, very red 
as I write; its open spaces, its by no means 
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negligible churches of St. Antoine and St. 
Jacques, and its florid Hotel de Ville, with a 
Joan of Arc (who fell to the Burgundians here 
in 1340) defiant on her pedestal, waving an ori- 
flamme. For a day’s excursion from Paris, with 
a certainty of chicken for lunch cooked in the 
sound provincial way, crisp radishes and a slice 
of sausage preceding it, Compiégne is to be 
commended. 

The present chateau was built by Louis 
Quinze and Louis Seize on an older structure 
of Charles the Fifth, and at first was used 
chiefly as a hunting lodge. Later it became a 
royal summer residence, and continued so until 
there was no more royalty. Louis Quinze for- 
mally met Marie Antoinette here: the great 
Napoleon here received Marie Louise and in the 
grounds made for her a trellised tunnel walk to 
remind her of Schénbriinn. Leopold I, King of 
the Belgians, Queen Victoria’s honoured uncle, 
was married here in 1832 to his second wife, 
the Princess Louise of Orleans, daughter of 
Louis Philippe, and among the pictures is a 
representation of the ceremony which sadly lacks 
a “left to right” key. Napoleon the Third was 
fond of this retreat; and the Kaiser’s intention 
to make it one of his French palaces is said to 
be the reason why it was spared during the 
War. All about are traces of German bom- 
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bardment, while much of Senlis, between Com- 
piégne and Paris, is still in ruins. Rethondes, 
where Brandt’s great monument commemorating 
the Armistice may be seen, is only a short dis- 
tance away. 

Napoleon is, at Compiégne, as elsewhere, the 
principal attraction: his apartments, his por- 
traits, and everything that is his. You see his 
study, with the furniture of his own designing, 
so severe and so admirable in workmanship; 
you see his bedroom, ornate and stern, with a 
central round table supported by griffins. You 
see also the simpler and prettier bedroom of the 
Dauphin. The chateau is also famous for its 
furniture of all the best periods, for its porce- 
lain, and for its tapestries, which are sufficiently 
wide in range to comprise the crowning of 
Psyche and the crowning of Esther, typical 
games of Bacchic children and Raphael’s 
“School of Athens.” The pictures are very mis- 
cellaneous, including a very amusing series of 
the favourite dogs of the French kings, but un- 
less one has special privileges there is no oppor- 
tunity to study them. The guide who is in 
charge sets the pace and directs the vision. 

The furnished showrooms only are on view: 
not the kitchens; and now that I come to think 
of it, I cannot remember ever to have been in 
the kitchens of any of the French Royal palaces. 
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Yet one’s footsteps, were it permitted, should 
stray there almost first. What scenes of indus- 
try and art these vast caverns must have been, 
with the army of cooks in white caps and aprons 
and all the array of copper vessels! One can 
construct it by recalling memories of the kit- 
chens of French restaurants and hotels, of which 
one often gets passing glimpses, and magnifying 
them many times. The white cap and the cop- 
per are the salient symbols; multiply these in- 
definitely and you have the regal cuisines of 
Fontainebleau, Versailles, and Compiégne. 

Of the kitchen at Windsor Castle (how much 
finer a word is castle than chateau!) I am less 
ignorant, for I have roamed about it and seen 
the complicated machinery for roasting an ox 
whole, the spits and the jacks, and speculated 
on the slender chances of all of the meat being 
done. The phrase “an ox roasted whole’ has 
a certain reckless splendour about it, no doubt, 
but if ever I were to wear a crown and wished 
to feast a thousand loyal subjects (which I 
should frequently do), I should give them two 
thousand fillet steaks. 

I was glad to be in King George’s kitchen, 
not only to be aware of its noble proportions and 
to be able in future to visualise the bustle and 
activity’ when His Majesty suddenly decides 
that he would like an egg to his tea, but because 
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it brought back to my mind the magic name of 
Harrison Ainsworth. Did not more than one 
incident of that glorious story Windsor Castle 
occur in or about the kitchen? Was not Xit 
the dwarf popped into a pie? Were not the legs 
of Gog and Magog pulled there? It is more 
than forty years since (not without sorrow) I 
had to give up Harrison Ainsworth in favour of 
Alexandre Dumas; but no thrills from any books 
read since have surpassed those with which his 
pages heated my callower sensibilities. 

And the pictures! Do you remember Herne 
the Hunter in the Great Park illumined by a 
flash of lightning? and the headsman sharpen- 
ing his axe?—but I fancy that was in another 
of the same author’s enchantments, The Tower 
of London. Between the ages of twelve and 
fifteen I devoured them all: Old St. Paul’s (with 
Solomon Eagle lamenting through the streets 
with a flaming brazier on his head) and Bosco- 
bel, and Lancashire Witches, and Rookwood, 
and Jack Sheppard, and Mervyn Clitheroe, and 
Crichton, and Ovingdean Grange. What books 
they were! Are they, I wonder, still read. Are 
English schoolboys between those ages aware of 
them, or do the magazines take their place? I 
pity the young that miss them. 
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O one, thanks to the epigrammatist, is 
in any doubt as to the attitude of valets 
to their masters; but what of gardeners? What 
do our gardeners think of their employers? 
Do they see them as heroes? Try as I will, I 
can remember no revelations of a gardener. 
We were not long since regaled with a hash 
entitled What the Butler Heard, but I know of 
no book called “What the Gardener Saw,” or 
“Hoped For,” or “Invented.” Yet, if Ollen- 
dorff is to be believed, gardeners have pens; 
while gardens are not the discreetest of spots, 
or Boucher and Lancret painted in vain. In 
fact, did not all the trouble begin in one? 
Thus I might have written before I met with 
Pierre Louette. But now that I know him and 
esteem him, I think with more distinctness of 
gardener authors, of whom he is the most enter- 
taining, the subject of his pen being his em- 
ployer, and that employer no less a figure than 
the great Francois Joseph Talma, the French 
tragedian. Having read the extracts from the 
reminiscences of Pierre Louette, printed in the 
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little theatrical periodical The Mask, I can 
affirm boldly that to one gardener at any rate 
his master was a hero. 

Hitherto I had known of Talma only what is 
commonly known: that he was a man of great 
sensibility and an actor of power and magnet- 
ism; that he was born in 1763 and lived as a 
boy in London, where his father practised as a 
dentist; went to an English school, and was 
himself something of a “Molar Man” (as his 
companion of the sock and buskin, our Little 
Tich, would say) until the lure of the stage 
‘conquered him. I knew that he was a personal 
friend, first of some of the leading Revolution- 
aries and later of Napoleon himself; and I knew 
that he effected in the drama a reform similar 
(although precisely the reverse) to that of Ben- 
jamin West in historical painting. Down to 
Talma’s day, all actors in Brutus and kindred 
classical plays wore the clothes of their own 
period; it was left for Talma to be so sensible 
and original as to don the toga. On the other 
hand West was the first historical painter to 
reject classical costume and put the dying 
Wolfe into an English General’s uniform. Great 
was the outcry against the artist for such bold- 
ness; but I have no knowledge as to the public 
reception of Talma’s innovation, although we 
shall come later to an amusing instance of its 
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impact on one pair of eyes. I knew also that 
when Charles Lamb was in Paris in 1822 he 
supped with Talma and made a pun in Latin, 
calling from his host the comment, “Ah, you are 
a rogue, you are a great rogue!’ which was true. 
Four years later Talma died. 

It was left to the simple and engaging Pierre 
Louette to put flesh and blood on these bones; 
and how well he does it, and how excellent his 
reason for putting the unfamiliar utensil into 
action! For this is why he wrote—to “dissuade 
people from being led into error as to the good 
conduct of M. Talma, who is irreproachable; a 
man who has been great in all he did, thinking 
always only of how to do good, and always 
detesting to hear talk of those who do evil.” 

It was in 1817 that Talma bought a country 
house at Brunoy, where he had been brought up, 
and there Louette entered his service, both as 
head gardener and major-domo of the place. 
Brunoy, I should say, is about fourteen miles 
from Paris, on the way to Melun; a nice dis- 
tance for an actor with good horses, and very 
near nowadays in a motor-car. You leave Paris 
by the banks of the Seine through Charenton 
and then break away south. Brunoy is a typ- 
ical country town: white walls, narrow streets, 
rough pavé, high roofs, a church at the top, all 
very quiet and retired and a century behind the 
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Parisian clocks. The name of Talma is kept 
sweet by a street in his honour. I could not 
ascertain whether or not his residence is still in 
existence, but I should guess so. Little has 
changed since his time. 

Brunoy did not know the tragedian as an actor 
but as a squire. Sock and buskin were left be- 
hind at the theatre; and in the country, on his 
own land, Talma was agriculturist, horticultur- 
ist and Lord Bountiful. The misfortunes of the 
poor were continually in his mind. Our first 
glimpse, indeed, shows his concern at the wine- 
less condition of Louette’s under-gardener’s sick 
wife. On hearing of her necessity, Talma im- 
mediately replied, “My friend, give her four 
bottles’; and then “correcting himself” |(is 
not that a charming touch?) added, “Eh bien, 
Louette, give her six!” Afterwards he said, 
“My friend, as you have the keys of the cellar, 
if any unfortunate fellow appeals to you in like 
trouble, give two bottles. Come, my friend, 
that is not going to ruin us, and we shall do 
good.” The idea of doing good possessed him, 
and most of his warmly impulsive plans for the 
improvement of the estate were based upon the 
desire to provide employment and sustenance. 
It was for his poor dependants that he planted 
groves, dug canals and laid out allotments. It 
was also in pursuance of his philanthropical 
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trend that he set aside the Champ d’Asile: a 
large tract of land divided into small holdings 
for the benefit of his less fortunate neighbours. 


Every Sunday, writes Pierre Louette, when 
M. Talma arrived at Brunoy, it was to hasten 
immediately to see his Champ d’Asile; but it was 
only we two who knew that name for it. 

As he approached them, the first who per- 
ceived him called all the others, saying, “Voila 
le pére qui arrive!” Immediately one saw every- 
body salute him, hat in hand, with a glad and 
satisfied air. 

M. Talma, on coming up to them, said: 
“My friends, you work then on holidays and 
Sundays?” 

“Yes, Monsieur, for the work we are doing 
here will only serve us this next winter. In 
cultivating your land well we hope to gather 
some fine potatoes and beans; but this harvest 
will only come to us in the month of October, 
and we are obliged to work all the week to feed 
an ugly piece of furniture which we each have 
at home.” 

M. Talma replies; “And what is this ugly 
piece of furniture for which you appear to have 
no love?” 

The man replies, ‘Monsieur, it is my kneading 
trough; for I have four children, myself and 
my wife; that makes six persons who must eat; 
so that every Sunday my wife takes my week’s 
wage and goes to the miller. Sometimes noth- 
ing remains over to make the soup with, and I 
set to again on Monday, and every day it is the 
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M. Talma asks him: “But my friend, how 
do you manage about dressing yourself?” 

The man named Morier replies: ‘Ah, Mon- 
sieur, we make hay and we harvest. Everyone 
has to work, the mother and children too.” 

M. Talma quits them sighing, and says to 
them: “Well, my children, I hope that my land 
will repay you for your pains.” 

And on leaving them M. Talma says to me: 
“But, Louette, if after all no potatoes or haricots 
should come up, what would become of the time 
of these unfortunate people?” 

I say to him, “Ah, Monsieur, being well cul- 

tivated like that it is inevitable that they come 
up.” 
M. Talma replies: “My friend, all the same, 
I beg you, in the course of the summer to ob- 
serve if these unfortunate people gather about 
the right amount for the time they have devoted 
to this land which is so poor; for I would rather 
pay them a wage.” 

“Very well, Monsieur,” say I, “I will take 
care to keep an eye on that.” 

The year was favourable. That year there 
came out of M. Talma’s property at least a thou- 
sand bushels of potatoes and about a hundred 
bushels of beans. But the second year was 
even more advantageous, seeing that the land 
was already well cleaned. 

The harvest of the two years was so good that, 
whereas none of those unfortunate people had 
ever had the means of raising a pig, in these two 
years there had been more than thirty pigs 
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killed which had been reared on the potatoes of 
M. Talma’s Champ d’Asile. 

M. Talma used to come on Sundays. I showed 
him the chimneys of les Bosserons, a little ham- 
let which is at the end of his property; I said 
to him, “See, Monsieur, all those pots boiling; 
it is the piece of salt pork which comes out of 
your Champ d’Asile which is cooking.” 

““How’s that, my friend?” says he. 

“Monsieur, all those unfortunate people have 
raised little pigs with the potatoes of their 
Champ d’Asile which they have not been able 
to consume, and in this moment they are re- 
joicing over the pains they have taken; they are 
all very happy.” 

“Come, so much the better! I am quite as 
happy as they can be.” 

Masters and gardeners, when estates are large 
and wooded, sometimes have a difficulty in find- 
ing each other; and there is a delightful passage 
describing, first Talma’s annoyance at having to 
hunt for Louette; then his restored good humour 
when Louette put his own side of the case; and 
then the device which they hit upon to announce 
their whereabouts. But let me again quote, for 
it is a sin for a sophisticated writer like myself 
to summarize the simple narrative of this naive 
devoted soul. 

Then M. Talma begins to recover himself a 
little from his chase and says to me: “My 
friend, what means shall we take so that in the 
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will always be growing larger. Then, if each 
time that I want you I am obliged to walk three 
leagues, that will become very tiresome.” 

I reply to him: “Ah, Monsieur, we will put 
an end to all these lost steps, which will end by 
fatiguing you.” 

M. Talma says to me: “But, my friend, we 
must bethink ourselves of this means as soon as 
possible, for really this running to and fro be- 
comes very disagreeable.” 

“Very well, Monsieur, you are going to- 
morrow to Paris, you must bring us back two 
whistles, one for each of us; for I beg you to 
believe that the sound of the whistle is more 
piercing than the sound of the voice, and will 
more easily penetrate the enclosure of the 
clumps of trees. 

M. Talma replies to me: “I believe that you 
have struck on a good idea there.” 

So off M. Talma sets for Paris, and says to 
me, “Well, Louette, good-bye till the day after 
to-morrow, when we will try the whistles.” 

This did not fail. M. Talma arrives with two 
ivory whistles; he hastens immediately to my 
house with the two whistles, and says to me, 
“Come, Louette, choose.” 

I answer, “Ah, Monsieur, I shall already 
think myself happy enough to accept the one 
which does not suit you, rather than have the 
indiscretion of choosing.” 

At last M. Talma whistles in both, takes his 
and gives me mine. 

He says, laughing. “Now then, Louette, we 
need a rallying-call.” 
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? 


“Monsieur,” say I, “every morning, on com- 
ing out of the house and entering the grove, you 
will blow a whistle. You will leave me time 
to take my whistle from my pocket, and you will 
observe well from which direction the sound 
comes. Then, you will walk in the direction 
whence you will have judged the whistle to 
come. When you want me to come to the house, 
you will add a second blast, I shall know what 
that means.” 

M. Talma replies: “Very well, that’s under- 
stood.” 

But I: “No, Monsieur, it is not yet alto- 
gether understood, for I have also an observation 
to make to you.” 

M. Talma looks at me laughing and saying: 
“What is that?” 

I ask him: ‘Well, Monsieur, if I have need 
of you and you are in the garden, have I the 
same right over you as you have over me? 
Can I make use of my whistle to be heard by 
you?” 

M. Talma begins to laugh and says to me: 
“‘Just the same, since it is made for that.” 

I reply: “Monsieur, I make this remark to 
you because I well believe that there will exist 
no one save myself in France, and I dare to say 
in Europe, who will have the right to make use 
of this insolent instrument against you.” 

M. Talma looks at me a little and answers, 
laughing: “You too, Louette, will only have 
this right at Brunoy.” 

We had now thus reached a good understand- 
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ing. M. Talma goes off to dine, and I say to 
him: “I am going to work in the kitchen gar- 
den. 

He replies: “Good, I am glad to know where 
you are.” 

I had my doubts of this, for I was sure that 
he would be seized with impatience to put the 
whistles to the test. (Owing to that the whistles 
roused the derision of the household a little for 
some days.) In fact, M. Talma has barely had 
time to dine when he rises again and comes out 
through the dining-room door and gives a 
whistle for me. 

I respond to him. He repeats it. I come to 
him in the dining-room. Everyone begins to 
laugh, and I also; therefore I say to M. Talma, 
“There now! is that whistle only for fun?” 

And M. Talma with his habitual kindly air 
replies, “Yes, my friend, I was very glad to 
make a trial of our invention; but I am very 
pleased that it goes well.” 

Then I made my bow, saying to M. Talma: 
“I hope that now the whistles have finished 
laughing, that the next time that they shall 
serve will be for necessity, or else, having 
bought them to save your legs, they will end by 
tiring mine.” 

M. Talma replies: “That is true, this poor 
Louette who has so much hardship, we make him 
walk about for nothing.” 

“Some time afterwards,” says Louette, “M. 
le Comte d’Avoux, who was staying at Brunoy, 
wants to speak to M. Talma. Not finding him in 
his apartments, the servants say to him: ‘Mon- 
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sieur, look in the kitchen garden, Louette will 
find M. Talma for you.’ 

“The Comte d’Avoux comes up to me, saying, 
‘Louette, could you do me the kindness to tell 
me where Talma is?’ 

“I reply, ‘Monsieur, follow me, I am going 
to find him.’ I enter the grove, and, drawing 
my whistle from my pocket, I blow it loudly. 

“M. Talma,” Louette adds, “‘was a little time 
in replying to me, because he no longer remem- 
bered in which pocket he had put his whistle.” 


Happy Arcadians! 

But the gem of the recollections is, I think, the 
episode of the sand. Sand being needed for the 
paths, Louette was told to inquire about a sup- 
ply, and, as he was to be in Paris that night, 
to report at the theatre. Here is the story:— 


“TI arrive late at the theatre; M. Talma is 
on the stage, in the rdle of Britannicus. I, who 
had never seen him in any costume, being in the 
wings, open my eyes as wide as a carriage-way 
without being able to recognize my master. I 
am much surprised when I see, coming straight 
towards me, a man dressed as a sovereign in the 
full heat of his réle: ‘Well, shall we have some 
sand?’ 

“As for me—I could not answer him. 

“For the moment he went back on to the stage 
and I recovered myself; and I recognised him 
only the second time. 

“He said to me, ‘How is it that you have not 
answered me, Louette?’ 
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“*Monsieur, I did not recognise you; you 
frightened me, but we shall have some sand.’ 

“Judge by this of the action of this great 
man, to mix sand into the very middle of his 
part!” 


Is not that charming? And what an admir- 
able ideal for our actors to set before them—one 
day to be wealthy enough to buy an estate, and 
then to employ a gardener who shall (if they 
are worthy) honour them as Pierre Louette 
honoured his Talma! 
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NE of the most thoughtful and sincere of 
living poets was telling me not long since 
of a game of billiards which he had been playing 
with a blind ex-officer. From certain people I 
would not take such a story; but him I know 
to be trustworthy. Before each of the blind 
man’s strokes the three balls had to be tapped 
for him in a regular order (or the two, should 
one have been lost), and so exquisite was his 
sense of sound, and, through sound, of position, 
that he was, in the majority of cases, able to 
score. This is amazing: more so than the 
achievements of one of the Roberts family— 
Herbert, I think, was his name—who toured the 
world playing billiards with his nose; not by 
scent, but percussion; and far more so even than 
the blind yacht-designing of the late Mr. Her- 
reschoff, of America, who stood for so long 
between Sir Thomas Lipton and the Cup that 
would cheer him still more than any of those 
that he suggests to our palates, even if it did 
not actually inebriate. 
The sense of sight—the use of the eye—is 
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that which most of us, had we the choice of 
surrendering all but one of the five, would give 
up last. I am sure, at any rate, that that would 
be my own decision. Artists, of course, largely 
live by it, even although they don’t always see 
what others see; hunters live by it; normal bil- 
liard champions and jugglers live by it; crick- 
eters; and think what it means to engine-drivers, 
chauffeurs, sailors. The list could be extended 
a long way; but all these need their hands too. 
Theirs is sight in co-ordination with manipula- 
tion. Yet a very large class of men remain who 
need only the eye to provide their brains with 
the required momentum; and these are the 
dealers. (You see eyes anxiously at work at 
race meetings too, searching the paddock for 
winners; but since the winning of races and the 
points of horses can have so little connection, I 
think we may disregard these.) It is of dealers 
that I am chiefly thinking. Look at them as they 
pass from picture to picture at Christie’s, or at 
any private view, or, as I did the other day, at 
a remote furniture sale, and you will be con- 
scious in a moment of the controlling part in 
their profession that the eye plays. I don’t say 
that they never lift a finger; on the contrary, 
they often feel a surface. But the eye is the 
ultimate assessor, and that is why their faces 
become so hawk-like. 
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At the sale which I attended, not to bid, but 
to enjoy—and the countryside has no better 
form of matinée—I was struck not only by the 
quick, discerning, and, I should guess, infallible, 
eyes of the dealers, but hardly less by the many 
requirements of a good auctioneer. He must 
first of all be tireless. No hint of boredom or 
fatigue must be allowed to show, whatever he 
may feel. He must be genial and humorous; he 
must be tolerant rather than caustic; he must 
be witty, or, if not actually witty, ready—but 
here probably memory will serve him, for one 
sale must be very like another, with recurring 
contretemps calling for recurring quips; he 
must remember names, so that the purchaser 
need not be put to the annoyance of announcing 
his own again and again; he must be quick of 
hearing, for the more bashful bids; he must be 
quick of sight, for those odd indications of head 
and hand that some dealers prefer to the actual 
voice. 

The Compleat Auctioneer must have a reso- 
nant voice; and he must know by the instinct of 
his calling at what moment to let the suspended 
hammer fall. I think that my auctioneer pos- 
sessed all these qualities, while he had in ad- 
dition, a certain personal charm, so that if an- 
other pound could be extracted, it probably was. 
He commended each lot with a heartiness and 
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suggestion of conviction that one almost be- 
lieved; and he brought a wealth of comic de- 
scription to bear upon them. In London such 
arts may be less important, but this was a rural 
sale, in a tent, and laughter was welcomed. The 
ladies were urged to buy the silver cigarette 
cases and smoking tables because surely they 
all knew some gentleman friend who would like 
such a gift; the gentlemen had silver-backed 
mirrors dangled before them as a perfect present 
for their favourite lady. 

“What shall I say for this beautiful arm- 
chair? The winter nights are coming along. 
Room for two in it, by the fire. How much for 
him? Only ten shillings?—why, his cover’s 
worth more than that!’ The arm-chair, you 
observe, was “he.” Would a sofa be “she” I 
wondered, and waited till one was put up. But 
no, the sofa was masculine, too. ‘What shall 
we say for him?” “And how much to start 
this fine Axminster? Covers rather less than 
an acre. Now what may I say—a fi’pun note?” 
It was good to hear that old-world phrase once 
more—‘A fi’pun note.” 

Pictures moved him to special efforts of ca- 
jolery. There were several mixed lots of en- 
gravings and water-colours. “Now then, gentle- 
men, what shall we say? Works of art. Five 
shillings I’m bid. Five shillings. They’re 
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works of art, remember. No advance on five 
shillings? I’m ashamed. Well, if you won't 
pay more for them as works of art, what about 
covering up those stained patches on the wallpa- 
per?” Two venerable oil portraits were extolled 
as “Ancestors that would do credit to anyone. 
Works of art. What price this noble old gentle- 
man and lady? MHalf a sovereign I’m bid. 
Half a sovereign for as handsome a great- 
grandfather and great-grandmother as anyone 
deserves to have. Twelve shillings? Thank 
you, sir, you know blue blood when you see it. 
Where’s that other two-shilling man?’ But the 
other two-shilling man was dumb, and so the 
lot went for twelve only. 

The prices, you see, ruled low: indeed, there 
was nothing, or almost nothing, of first-class 
merit: so little, in fact, that as one saw all the 
deplorable and grimy rubbish changing hands, 
one thought once more how much better if, in- 
stead of public auctions, there were public 
bonfires ! 

One would, however, miss much fun. 
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S nobody seems to have remarked that God 

never made a better fungus than the mush- 
room, but doubtless could if He tried, I there- 
fore say it (long after Bishop Butler) now. 
But it is too impious to admit the doubt, or 
would one give less offence by adjuring Him at 
least to make the effort. 

Anyway, the mushroom, as one now finds 
it in the fields, is good enough for me, provided 
it is cooked in an honest English kitchen, and 
goes nowhere near a restaurant. For next to 
natural conditions and freshness, the cooking is 
all; and restaurants have a supreme gift of 
getting their mushrooms from green-houses, get- 
ting them old, and then removing all the flavour 
that might be left. As for that vaunted land of 
France, where the culinary art is supposed to 
flourish, it knows nothing of mushrooms at all. 
A real mushroom it has never seen: nothing 
but insipid champignons, greasy cépes, and such 
impostors; but even if I had a cordon bleu under 
the thumb of one hand and a basket of English 
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field mushrooms in the other, I would not trust 
her with them. 

Such being the gustatory rapture that the 
consumption of mushrooms can produce, I had 
always supposed them to be on Harley Street’s 
index, since honest, high-spirited, and reckless 
youths seem to pass through hospitals and 
emerge in tailcoats as staid and cautious medical 
men chiefly in order that our favourite delicacies 
may be denied us. Judge, then, of my surprise 
when I heard recently, from a returning visitor 
to Vichy, that one of the leading physicians and 
dietists in that health resort puts mushrooms 
almost first on his list of nutriments. Never 
touch any form of crustacean, he said, whether 
lobster, langouste, oysters, or the succulent 
moule; never, said he, touch the organs of any 
animal, whether pancreas, liver, or the kidney 
that, in partnership with the pepper of Cayenne, 
used to restore us at midnight; but eat mush- 
rooms as often and as many as you like. Such 
was his counsel. 

French cooks may systematically murder the 
mushroom proper, but France, in common with 
most other Continental nations, and particularly 
Russia, is far more courageous and sensible than 
we are in adding other fungi to the menu. You 
see in French markets rows of baskets filled with 
strange autumnal woodland growths such as we 
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flee from, and near them are exhibited large 
coloured charts showing at a glance what is 
vénéneux, and what is good for you, or at any 
rate eatable. After a brief study of these charts 
the Englishman realizes what a lot of free food 
he has been neglecting all his life. But if he 
would mend his ways and eat any of it, he would 
probably have to prepare it for himself; for few 
of our cooks would co-operate with him in such 
a patent act of suicide. You know those little 
brown umbrellas that grow in circles on the 
Downs? They are called “Fairy Rings.” Well, 
Fairy Rings are said to be both wholesome and 
delicious, but what a pother there would be if 
you asked Mary Jane to make a dish of them. 
(“Me cook Fairy Rings!’’) She is far too terri- 
fied of the punctual August and September 
scare-heading, “Death from Eating Mush- 
rooms’—meaning of course, “Death from Eat- 
ing Toadstools or non-mushrooms”—to try ex- 
periments. She has her own tests, too: the 
way in which the outer skin peels off, whether 
or not the silver spoon cooked with the mush- 
rooms turns black, and so forth. 

On consulting the authorities I find that if 
you were hunting for mushrooms with a botanist 
he would refer to your quarry as Agaricus 
campestris or even Psallioto campestris, and 
describe the true mushroom as being found only 
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in pastures; as being small, dry, and of un- 
changeable flesh; as having a frill on its cap 
and gills free from the stem, the spores brown- 
black or deep purple-black in colour, and the 
stem solid or slightly pithy. ‘When all these 
characters are taken together no other mush- 
room-like fungus—and nearly a thousand spe- 
cies grow in Britain—can be confounded with 
it,’ he would say. “In cases of poisoning by 
mushrooms,” he would continue [meaning pois- 
oning by toadstools or non-mushrooms: we sim- 
ply must keep the word mushroom sacred], “im- 
mediate medical advice should be secured.” 
While waiting for the doctor, he might add, 
sweet oil is good. 

There is a legend in country places that no 
action for trespass can lie against those who 
climb your fences for mushrooms—unless you 
can prove that you have planted mushroom 
spawn, and are cultivating them. I wonder if 
this is true; I hope so. The trouble, however, is 
not so much to avoid the landowner as to get 
there first. Hunting for mushrooms is like ris- 
ing at uncomfortable hours on the Continent to 
be sure of a place in the train; the natives have 
always risen earlier and are before you, estab- 
lished like rocks. Whether the search for 
mushrooms on other people’s property is illegal 
or not matters nothing to a certain Essex squire, 
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almost the last of the great characters, for he 
takes the law into his own hands. I was talk- 
ing with his son not long since, and he said: 
“What do you think I found the Governor do- 
ing from his bedroom window this morning? 
Shooting at people who were after the mush- 
rooms.” 

“Shooting!” I exclaimed, all my tame con- 
ventional blood aroused. 

“Yes, shooting,’ he repeated. “Only dust- 
shot of course, but enough to tickle them up and 
frighten them. The Governor wants the mush- 
rooms for himself”; and, thinking it over, I am, 
against all my Socialistic sympathies, disposed 
to agree with him. If there ever is justification 
for a “whiff of dust-shot’—yes, or even grape 
—it is in defence of mushrooms. 

In France there are no such troubles, for the 
mushroom proper, as they understand it, is 
grown in caves, and the rest—the edible fungi 
—are, I imagine, free to all. With the assist- 
ance of his coloured charts the Frenchman can 
go confidently ahead. To be shaped like a 
parapluine is not a necessity at all: those fat, 
juicy brown excrescences on trees are prominent 
among the non-vénéneux: at least I think so, 
but let the adventurous reader make certain for 
himself before he falls to.. I distinctly remem- 
ber pictures of those fierce scarlet tampions with 
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white spots on them, which we find among the 
moss in pine woods, but in which Division of 
the Chart they occur I again cannot recall. 
How characteristic to forget the essential thing! 
And those great buns with yellow insides— 
they are there, too, but whether among the 
sheep or the goats I have no idea. Puffballs 
certainly do not look like sound victuals; yet 
they may be the dryads’ favourite dish, the 
soufflés of Pan. 
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I. EAVES’ GAZETTE 


MID a multitude of twitterings it was 
possible by degrees to distinguish a mean- 
ing. After all, if Dr. Doolittle, a mere country 
practitioner, could learn the language of animals, 
why should not a clever cultured fellow like 
myself? Dr. Doolittle, you will remember, ac- 
quired his knowledge from Polynesia the parrot. 
I decline to give the name of my tutor. 

You know how glad you are when they come, 
even though you should once again, in your 
gladness, fall into the odd but so very natural 
error of assuming that one of them can make a 
summer. At last, after all those dreary months, 
here they are, to bring not necessarily warmer 
weather but the assurance of it. How they have 
made the journey from Africa, who can say? 
How they can find their way back to the same 
house—— 

But here they are, darting, swooping, flashing. 
And chattering. They chatter in mid-air; they 
chatter as they build and rebuild. But where 
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they spend their nights while building I have 
never yet learned. 

“Was it a decent winter with you?” I heard 
one of them inquire. 

“Not bad. Makes it feel very cold here, 
though.” 

“What’s happened to England anyway?’ the 
first one asked. “I used to hear stories of the 
beautiful English spring, but now it’s bitter. 
Hail and frost on May Day—did you notice?” 

“Did I not? I wonder year after year why 
we come back? I suppose it’s the quality of the 
food. There’s something about an English in- 
sect that beats all the others.” 

“Yes, and the English mud. The mud here 
sticks. By the way, what kind of a state was 
your nest in? Any use?” 

“Not too dusty. I’ve managed to keep a lot 
of the old walls. But how can one work in this 
cold? I met a quite intelligent seagull on the 
voyage, and asked him if he had any theory 
about it, and he said he thought it was the 
North Pole’s fault. The North Pole’s tired of 
exploring parties going to him, so now he’s 
come to explore us. But, cold or warm, I’m 
for England every time. We’re more or less 
sacred here. Not exactly ibises, I know, but 
very nearly. It’s most soothing.” 

“Yes,” said the other, “so different from 
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Italy. I had an awful time at Rimini resting on 
the journey. The way those Italians try to kill 
us is a disgrace. Fancy cooking swallows for 
dinner? On a skewer too! The English don’t 
do that, and only very occasionally do they put 
up wire-netting to keep us from building. If 
only they knew what risks they run when they 
do that! I’m not old enough myself to have seen 
much disaster in consequence, but my grand- 
father can tell you of family after family that 
has come to ruin through discouraging us. Op- 
position’s very rare, though. Most people know 
we're lucky.” 

“T don’t belong here really,” said a new- 
comer. “My nest is over there at the Manor. 
But I can’t rebuild it. There was a little girl 
there last year whose bedroom was just under it, 
and she used to come to the window and watch 
me. A perfect pet. I remember she used to 
say we were like fish, all swimming, rather than 
flying, up to the eaves. ‘The darling fish-birds!’ 
she called us, and she used to laugh at my white 
waistcoat because I wore it all day, whereas her 
father wore his only when there was a grand 
party. Well, she died just after Christmas, I 
hear. I couldn’t build there again, so I’ve come 
here. They’re nice people, here, aren’t they?” 

“Yes, they’re all right,” said the other. ‘No 
children, though.” 
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“The bedroom furniture looks to be in excel- 
lent taste,” said the first. “I’m fussy about 
that. The bedrooms are the only rooms we 
really see, and it’s hateful when they’re untidy 
and cheap. Has the woman got pretty hair?” 

“Very,” said the other. “I watch her brush 
it every morning.” 

“Then it’s not that silly new short stuff,” said 
the first swallow. “Good. What a pity they 
did that! I like the long, long tresses and the 
brush going under and over. But there’s little 
enough left. What a pity!” 


II. ANNE 


Letter from Mrs. Allington to her Sister 

July. 
This is a most delightful house, about three 
miles from Hurstbourne Priors, where we do our 
shopping. Anne, who adores animals more and 
more every day, could not have a better time. 
What both she and I like best are the swallows, 
who have nests all along the eaves and dart 
about across the sky from dawn te dusk, except 
for a mysterious hour of siesta in the afternoon. 
Anne listens to their twitterings with more 
pleasure than to the birds’ songs. One pair have 
a nest just over our window, which is always 
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open, and they frequently come right in, the pets, 
and I find them settled on the valance-board 
over the curtains. At first they were fright- 
ened and banged themselves against the panes 
trying to find the open ones, but now they re- 
main quiet, confident that our intentions are 
friendly. 

I call them swallows, and shall continue to do 
so; but Fred, who comes down for week-ends and 
fancies himself an ornithologist and is very pre- 
cise, continually reminds me that they are house- 
martins. When I say it’s the same thing he puts 
on that pained look that we all know so well. 


Letter from the Same to the Same. “Schoonge- 
zitch,” Uitenhage 
January. 

We are having a very interesting visit here. 
Why I was so unwilling to come is now a mys- 
tery to be explained only by ignorance. We 
are not told enough about our Colonies or Do- 
minions, or whatever they are, and in our cen- 
tralized island—contentment and_ superiority 
think of them as too new to be either civilised 
or beautiful. The Continent gives us what art 
and romance we need, England gives us comfort, 
and the rest of the world is negligible. That’s 
how we come to think. 

Well, it is all wrong, and I am now a complete 
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convert to the Cape. Whether I should fall 
also to New Zealand and Australia I can’t say; 
but South Africa has conquered. 

It is all very different from home, but one 
thing is the same, and you would probably not 
guess it. The swallows. I mean the house- 
martins. This beautiful white abode of peace 
is surrounded by them, and the other day I 
found one in my bedroom, just as at Hurst- 
bourne Priors last summer. I think I told you 
about them. This one flew about from picture to 
picture, settling on them for a long while, and 
seemed very unwilling to leave. He has been 
in again several times since, fluttering about with 
a curious inquisitive sort of look on him. I wish 
Anne was here; but Fred was against her coming 
so far. I do so hope she is happy with her 
cousins. 


A Conversation 


“I’ve had,” said the swallow to his friends, 
“a most extraordinary experience.” 

“You're always having them,” said one of his 
listeners with a short laugh. 

“Never mind,” retorted the swallow. “This 
was another. And I’d rather be too enthusiastic 
about trifles than never be surprised, like you.” 

“Proceed,” said the other. 

“Well,” said the swallow, “some of you, of 
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course, remember that house in England we 
always go to for the summer, which this last year 
had new people in it; but you others may not 
have come to it from your places, even on a 
flying visit.” 

“Ha, ha! Joke!” said the captious one. 

“Of course,” the narrator continued, “human 
beings as a rule don’t interest us very much; 
their principal use is to erect a house, to see that 
it has eaves, and not to object to tenants under 
those eaves. But the new people that we found 
in this old haunt were really nice, and in partic- 
ular there was a little girl called Anne. Some 
of you will recall her. Well, I never had much 
to do with Anne—the swallows can’t, you know. 
We’re not like that. We’re not canaries or bull- 
finches; you can’t cage us—but I liked her 
tremendously from afar. She used to watch me 
by the hour when I was building, and she even 
brought a pail of mud and set it on the ground, 
just under my nest, so that I shouldn’t have to 
go so far for materials. I knew that was her 
idea, and I was grateful, even though it was im- 
possible to make use of it. 

“Later she would stand fascinated while I fed 
the family, waiting for the kids to put their 
heads over the edge of the nest and shouting to 
her mother to come and see too; and then, later 
still, she sang a little song to them, which of 
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course I couldn’t understand until. the parrot 
translated it. Something about ‘Birdie wait a 
little longer till your little wings are stronger’— 
‘Not great poetry,’ the parrot said, ‘but show- 
ing a very nice feeling.’ Altogether she won my 
heart, and I may say my dear wife’s, com- 
pletely.” 

“The extraordinary experience,” remarked the 
bird who had first interrupted—‘‘mayn’t we 
have that?” 

“I was just coming to it,” said the swallow. 
“You know there are strangers at ‘Schoon- 
gezicht.’ Well, whom should I see there but 
Anne’s mother! Isn’t that amazing? All this 
way from England! Flying past an open win- 
dow I caught sight of her at the dressing-table. 
But no sign of Anne. Later I found her hus- 
band, a dull fellow, but no sign of Anne. Now 
what I want to know is, Is Anne all right? I’m 
so afraid she’s ill. I have been in her mother’s 
room several times, but there’s no way of find- 
ing out. Isn’t this language bar a bore? I 
never felt it so much as now. Dear little Anne!” 
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ET me at the outset state, in no uncertain 

tones, that these remarks have nothing to 
do with the best but most uncertain of games: 
my pen, for the moment, is concerned neither 
with the average of Hobbs nor the genius of 
Macartney. I wish it were. On the contrary, 
its duty is to narrate how, in a country house the 
other evening, I was called to the rescue of a 
fellow-guest, who, on entering her room, had 
found a flittermouse clinging to one of the beams. 
As flittermice notoriously leave their moorings 
during the night in order to become inextricably 
fixed in beautiful women’s hair, she was natu- 
rally (even though her own locks had been 
scrupulously abbreviated) in fear. 

Having removed the enemy, who was soft and 
squashy to the touch, and flung him from the 
window, I went to bed and there began to ponder 
on the whole subject of bats: why they are and 
how they are; for surely, even in this wonderful 
world of fauna, flora and wireless, there is noth- 
ing more odd than flying mice fluttering in silent 
zigzags for hours, with no language but a cry, 
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and that a cry which only a few privileged ears 
are fine enough to detect? The walrus’s in- 
quisitive interest in pigs with wings is nothing 
compared with mine in mice with the same ap- 
pendages. But so far as I can see, all that mice 
have attained by flying is the loss of their tails. 
Let us hope that the aviating nations of the 
earth will escape not less lightly. 

What purpose, in a scheme of things in which 
the ingenious and optimistic claim now and then 
to have discerned a purpose, can bats fulfil? 
Is it to destroy the insects on which they feed? 
It is certainly not to serve as food themselves, 
at any rate to man. Is it to provide Americans 
with yet another slang phrase—for everyone. 
should know that in the States one who is 
mentally unsound is said to have “bats in his 
belfry,” a description which a swift and impa-. 
tient nation has shortened to “batty”? Or is it 
merely to prove that, even when her hair is 
masculine, woman can still be afraid? Birds, 
no matter how grotesque—toucans and hornbills, 
for example, pelicans and penguins—seem all 
right. Butterflies and moths, even the Death’s 
Head, seem natural. But mice on wings—that 
is really an absurd idea, and more than absurd, 
uncanny. For it is obvious to the meanest in- 
telligence that bats are sinister; they are of the 
darkness; aweful; and their texture is unearthly 
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—a kind of silken webbing that never was found 
anywhere but at a witch’s dressmaker’s. 

There, I have hit on the word: witch. Bats 
are witches’ Night Thoughts. Their only human 
attribute is to sleep in churches, and this they 
do, in the tower, very sensibly, all through the 
winter. For the rest, they are of the nether 
world. 

According to the legend the bat was cast out 
and condemned by Dame Nature to everlasting 
twilight, because when the beasts made war on 
the fowls of the air, he sat on the fence and 
waited to shout, or to utter such cries as he 
can, with the winning side. 

If you turn to the Encyclopedia Brittanica, 
you will find, between Basutoland and Batac 
(which is, of course, a town in the Philippines), 
further information on this creature. Coming 
down to cool science we learn that bat is the 
name for any member of the zoological order 
Chiroptera, and that the species is distributed 
about the world. In habits bats are “‘social’’ 
(I must tell this to the timid fair), nocturnal and 
crepuscular. “Their sense organs are highly 
developed; the wing membranes are exceedingly 
sensitive; the nose-leaf is also an organ of per- 
ception; and the external ear is specially modi- 
fied to receive sound-waves. . . . Twelve species 
are British, among which are the pipistrelle, 
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the long-eared bat and the noctule.” I like to 
think of mine as pipistrelle, although it sounds 
far more like the name of a race-horse; but I 
fancy that it is firmly fixed in that young lady’s 
mind that her too social visitor was a noctule. 

Each country seems to have the bat that it 
deserves, and some of them are coloured. Thus, 
the Fruit-bat is brownish yellow; the Chin- 
leafed bat is bright orange; the Indian painted 
bat is spotted orange, and two South American 
species are white. In India I have seen the local 
bat, known as the Flying-fox, hanging by day in 
hundreds, head downwards in the trees. At 
night he fills the air with silent wings on his way 
to and from the fruit gardens where he feeds. 
In Java, where I have never been, the natives 
knock the flying-foxes off the trees while they 
slumber, cook them with spices, and eat them; 
but no such retaliation would be possible with 
us. Besides, the Javanese flying-fox is a foot 
long, and measures five feet across the wings, 
and therefore offers nutriment. In India also I 
saw the sacred bats of the Taj Mahal—bats 
whose families have been in that loveliest of 
tombs ever since it was built and whom only a 
fanatic or madman would dare to disturb. 

The European and Asiatic varieties of the bat 
are harmless. If you would really be terrified 
by bats you must go to South and Central Amer- 
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ica and meet the Desmodus Rufus and the 
Diphylla Ecaudata, known also as Vampire bats, 
who suck blood for a living. They prefer the 
blood of cattle and horses (grey for choice), but 
are by no means averse from the crimson tide 
that rolls through human veins. The Encyclo- 
pedia writer—the late George Edward Dobson 
—revels in his description of the dental equip- 
ment of Desmodus Rufus, and his account so 
excited the editor that he gives a picture. You 
will find it on page 877 of Vol. 27 (TON- 
VES), eleventh edition, india paper; but don’t 
look unless your nerves are strong. No one 
having read the article will ever go to South or 
Central America again. 

Another South American bat, the Desmodus 
Rotundus, would keep me for ever from the 
Guano Islands, off the west coast of Peru, no 
matter how alluring its prospects. The Des- 
modus Rotundus, whose name has not been idly 
acquired, spares nothing with a circulation. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Robert Cushman Murphy, the 
hair of the asses and dogs there “is often found 
to be blood-soaked in the morning, a memento 
of nocturnal visits of the silent, painless, winged 
leeches which, not content with drawing off the 
vital fluid of their victims, leave a small round 
wound, from which a cap of skin has been 
snipped clean away, and which may continue to 
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bleed long after the vampires have filled their 
degenerate, bag-like bellies and departed. Nei- 
ther men nor domestic animals are sufficiently 
numerous at Asia and other Peruvian islands to 
account for the presence of these bats, and I 
infer that they must parasitise either the sea 
lions which spend many hours slumbering on the 
rocks, or the larger birds, such as shag and 
penguins. The latter supposition is the more 
probable because it is related that in some parts 
of South America no poultry can be kept on ac- 
count of the ravages of vampires, which attack 
their combs and cause them to appear white 
from loss of blood.” 

It is only fair to South America and to bats 
as a whole to add that the Vampyrus Spectrum 
of Brazil, ‘“‘a large bat of sufficienfly forbidding 
aspect,” which was long believed to be sanguiv- 
orous, and was named accordingly, has now 
been proved to be frugivorous, or fruit-eating, 
and perfectly harmless; although what are its 
intentions with regard to women’s tresses is not 
stated. Anyway, my friend will probably be 
happier if she stays away from Brazil. 

Sinister, however, as they may be, bats for 
many centuries played their part in medicine 
as a benefactor of man. From a paper by Mr. 
Warren R. Dawson I learn that ointments pre- 
pared from their bodies prevented the growth 
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of hair; their distillations were beneficial for 
dimness of vision. Bat’s blood, mixed with the 
juice of the thistle, cured serpent bites. “If,” 
wrote an old Dutch writer, “you wish to see 
anything submerged and deep in the night, and 
that it may not be more hidden from thee in the 
day, and that thou may read books in a dark 
night—anoint your face with the blood of a 
Bat, and that will happen which I say.” Anda 
Greco-Egyptian magician used to give to those 
of his clients who wished to attract persons to 
them—lovers, I presume—a formula which he 
claimed to be infallible. Take, he said, the eyes 
of a bat while it is still alive, and let it go. Then 
take uncooked flour or unrefined wax and fashion 
a little dog and insert the right eye of the bat 
into the dog’s right eye, and the left likewise into 
the left.” There were then to be manipulations 
with a needle and other rites. But who could 
want the company of anybody sufficiently to per- 
form that preliminary operation with a live bat? 
Not I. 
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HE power of infinitesimal creatures and 
the far-reaching effects of their activities 
were rarely better illustrated than the other day 
in Berkshire when the honest folk of Farringdon, 
who were expecting to hear the orotund pro- 
nouncements of an illustrious and venerable peer 
on the tenets of Liberalism, had instead to de- 
pend for intellectual nourishment upon the com- 
paratively immature eloquence of his youngest 
son. And why this substitution? Because the 
Earl had been stung by a wasp. And it is not 
so long since one of our county captains was 
kept out of the cricket-field by another (or pos- 
sibly the same) insect. 

As sluggards gravitate—or should do—to the 
ant for reformation, so did this incident send 
me to the authorities on wasps to discover what 
I could about those terrifying marauders, those 
miniature tigers of the air. -I found much; but 
the principal fact of all, and one which gives me 
immense satisfaction, is that the males do not 
sting. Once again—but I am not going to 
elaborate this point. This discovery is not only 
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a matter of congratulation among the sterner 
and less treacherous sex, but it leads me to won- 
der how many times you and I have quavered 
under the noisy and venomous menace of a wasp 
without any reason whatever. Because if it 
were a male we were safe. Not knowing, we 
passed again through the degrading gamut of 
avoidance, dismay, and cowardice, proper (as it 
turns out) only on receiving a visit from a fe- 
male of the species. Surely, if Nature could 
withhold stings from the males, she might go a 
step farther and provide them with visible cre- 
dentials, give them some distinctive colouring, 
say red stripes instead of yellow, to denote their 
sex and honourable intentions. “Don’t worry; 
it’s not a female!” we ought to be able to re- 
mark, casually and at quite long range. But 
no. Instead. ... But you have witnessed the 
humiliating spectacle too often. And it is ‘pos- 
sible that Nature enjoys watching it too. 

Most stings that are implanted in us when, as 
the child said, the wasps “sit down,” are those 
of the “workers,’ who are exclusively female. 
There are also females who do not work, but 
can, if put to it, sting; but they are not fre- 
quent. The ones that sting us are, so to speak, 
the “chars” of the hive. 

For, like their cousins the bees, wasps are 
divided into workers and drones. The workers, 
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who are exclusively female, are the unfertile 
ones. As, however, maternity does not impair 
their malignant power towards us, it is good 
news to hear that they all die at the end of each 
summer. The males die, too, yet since they 
cannot sting, their demise would not so much 
concern us but for the circumstance that before 
they die they take the steps which, among wasps, 
lead to parentage. Their wives then settle down 
to hibernate, in crevices of walls and trees, or in 
the grass or moss, preparing for the spring, 
when a new colony or community will come in- 
to being. Each mother’s first duty, as soon as 
the winter is over, is to make a nest fit for her 
myriad children to live in. 

The nests used to be made of dried wood fibre 
before paper was invented, but now that paper 
‘is so common it is often the chosen building 
material, and not seldom the cases of old cart- 
ridges are employed. Note again Nature’s fru- 
gality and ingenuity. The cylinder that dealt 
death to the rabbit in the winter can become in 
the spring the home, sweet home, of the wasp. 

These nests, howsoever constructed, have to be 
ready in the spring, because it 1s then that the 
females must lay their eggs, and it is therefore 
important that at that time we should be vigilant 
with our sulphur and gunpowder and prussic 
acid, because if a nest can be located and de- 
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stroyed early enough, there will be fewer wasps 
—and, therefore, fewer stings—in the neigh- 
bourhood. But one must not destroy too lightly, 
for there are always two sides to a question. 
True, the wasp is a nuisance; but it is true also 
that he has his uses. So far as the ordinary 
non-scientific eye can discern, the principal 
functions of a wasp are to impel market gar- 
deners towards the bankruptcy court, to disar- 
range Berkshire flower shows, to get involved in 
the marmalade, and to destroy picnics. But they 
do more than that. They are the deadly foes 
of blow-flies, on which they feed their multi- 
tudinous young, and they themselves eat cater- 
pillars, which otherwise would eat things that, 
but for them, we, the lords of creation would 
ourselves like to consume. 

To return to the nest, which we will suppose 
undestroyed, Nature’s diabolical cunning further 
arranges that the first babes to be born are 
workers, so that the mother at once has assist- 
ance in enlarging the nest, which, like road- 
mending in London, is a continuous process, and 
in feeding the larve. In the course of one 
summer one nest may produce as many as thirty 
thousand wasps: a solemn thought. The workers 
having all been born and set to their various 
tasks, one of which is to sting retired statesmen 
and cricket captains, the drones begin to stroll 
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in, the fully developed females and the males. 
These have larger apartments than the others, 
and require, I imagine, a great deal of attention 
(which it would go ill with the workers if they 
did not supply), their sole occupation being 
to prepare for next year’s families. And so it 
goes on, and always will, for neither man nor 
the other forces ranged against the wasp can 
prevail. His chief enemies, by the way, next 
to ourselves, who put up, however, only a 
spasmodic fight, are the Rhipiphorus paradoxus 
and the Libea linearis. These opposing-sound- 
ing creatures are, as a matter of fact, beetles who 
batten and flourish on the wasp’s larve. What 
animal eats the two beetles I have not learned; 
but that symmetrical old lady, Dame Nature, 
would see to it that they did not escape. 
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Y Alma Mater (whose other name is 

Ency. Brit.) tells me that the hare is no 
longer called Lepus timidus, but Lepus Euro- 
peus, and I wonder when the change occurred. 
Timidity has been the hare’s prominent public 
characteristic for centuries, not unassociated 
with speed, yet, as evidence to its possession of 
anti-social qualities, such as you would never 
infer from the writings of the recluse of Olney, 
look at a paragraph in a provincial paper on 
which my eye chanced while I was waiting for 
lunch in a country inn: 


It is a well-worn superstition that if a hare runs 
down the street of a village or town, a fire will follow 
in a short time. A few days ago this happened at 
Kintbury, a hare coming along the Inkpen Road and 
through Kintbury High Street. On Sunday night a 
motor garage was burnt out, and on Monday morning 
six cottages were destroyed. The hare passed both 
spots on its journey. 


This well-worn superstition, which was new 

to me, seems to bear rather heavily on insur- 

ance companies, who will in future have to take 

serious steps to keep hares strictly to the rural 
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districts. Think of what might occur if poor 
Wat took it into his head to pay London a night 
visit. 

Since reading that sinister paragraph, I have 
been making inquiries, and at every turn the 
hare becomes a less desirable companion, and 
less do I want to be numbered with his many 
friends. Apart from his depredations among 
the carnations, I am told that a hare in the gar- 
den, no matter how innocently employed, means 
a week’s trouble for the garden’s owner: not 
horticultural anxiety, but the real thing—pipes 
bursting, stopping coming out of teeth, accounts 
re-rendered; while a white hare is the sign of 
the impending death of someone that you know, 
not improbably yourself. Who would think this 
after reading about Cowper’s gentle companions, 
or when looking at a couple of them crazily 
gambolling in March, or even at one in full but 
laughing flight from a spaniel, fat, faint, yet 
pursuing? 

We all have tags of rhyme which from time to 
time haunt the brain without any reason, and, 
curiously enough, two of mine are connected 
with this rapid fugitive. Charles Kingsley’s 
merry brown hare comes often leaping through 
my brain, when half asleep and half awake; and 
equally often, in moments of abstraction, I find 
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myself repeating three of the Rev. Richard 
Harris Barham’s most ingenious lines :— 


A tenderer leveret 
Robin had never ate, 
So, in after times, oft he was wont to asseverate, 


which comes from “The Witches’ Frolic” in the 
Ingoldsby Legends. Considering that hares 
have neither dug-outs nor bolt-holes, I think it 
is very extraordinary that, in thousands of walks 
in wild country, I have never come across a 
leveret. This is the more extraordinary if, as 
my Alma Mater says, the hare has several broods 
in the year. 

I don’t say that I have never met with a 
leveret in a dish: a friendly gamekeeper with 
not too nice a conscience used to see that this 
delicate morsel now and then found its way to 
the table; but never have I seen mother and 
young scampering off together. Mothers and 
fathers frequently ; but never with their families. 
Nor has any dog of mine ever brought a leveret 
in. 

The rabbit, I find, also has had its old name 
taken from it, and you must no longer accost it 
as Lepus cuniculus, but be careful to say Orycto- 
lagus cuniculus. But it will not then come any 
nearer, its unfailing custom, under any form of 
address, being to take cover. Indeed, so nimble 
is it in escape that it is a constant source of sur- 
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prise to me to see such quantities of rabbits 
in the shops and on the barrows. They are, I 
suppose, trapped rather than shot. Possibly 
poached; which reminds me that in an old 
curiosity dealer’s yard I found, the other day, a 
man-trap in full working order. It is strange 
to think that anyone should ever have so valued 
his game as to set against it the torture that the 
victim caught in these teeth would have to en- 
dure before liberation was possible. The catch 
that released the spring being stepped upon, the 
jaws would snap together at about the height of 
the knee. The chances then were that even if 
the poacher got away he would be lame for life | 
or might even die of blood-poisoning or shock. 
The amazing thing is that, although man-traps 
are no longer allowed in the woods, we are, I 
find, still at liberty to employ them against 
house burglars. It is doubtful if anyone does, 
but the law permits it. The man-trap seems to 
have been invented when the spring-gun, an- 
other ally of the sportsman, became illegal in 
1827. 

The hare seems to have no such aristocratic 
connections as the rabbit: stately and massive 
creatures, conserved in comfort, either for their 
skins or, a more guarded and extended life, for 
their combings. There is a variety of these 
breadwinners, a lovely blue-grey, who, in thou- 
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sands of back-yards to-day, sits in his hutch 
like a sultan, as far removed from his poor 
relations in the warren as can be, but their kith 
and kin no less. In fact, rabbit-breeding for fur 
is becoming as important an industry among the 
comparatively idle as chicken-farming and the 
establishment of pedigree dog-kennels. Even 
the ordinary coney’s fur is not despised, and 
has kept many a lord and lady of creation warm; 
but I do not find that the fur of the hare is 
sought after. Perhaps this is because since the 
Ground Game Act of 1880 he has become so 
scarce. Rabbits apparently cannot be reduced 
in number by any senatorial decree. Whatever 
may be vexation to them, it is not multiplica- 
tion. 

Never having been to a super-rabbit fur farm, 
I cannot speak as to the conditions under which 
the sacred animals live. They are probably 
luxurious; very different from the little cring- 
ing, furtive, slinking silver foxes that I have 
seen in New England, all worth their weight in 
platinum or radium when dead, but in life sug- 
gesting nothing but fear and misery. The An- 
gora is not like that! 
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N vain I had held my breath and moved 
with a velvet tread; not a rabbit could I 

see. And this was the edge of a copse famous 
for them; it was their feeding hour, and no one 
could be more stealthy, more silent, than I; yet 
not a sign of my prey. I had stepped on no 
snapping twig; I had neither sneezed nor 
tripped; the wind was the other way—but 
rabbits there were none. 

That night I had a huge Welsh rabbit for 
supper, and later a huge English rabbit sat at 
the foot of my bed and talked. 

“So you had no luck?” he remarked and 
laughed. A rabbit’s laugh is soft and possibly 
a little bit malicious. 

“None,” I said. “I never even got a shot.” 

He laughed again. “You will next time,” he 
said. ‘‘That’s certain. The odds against us 
are too heavy, even without those white scuts 
which the good God in His infinite wisdom or- 
dained as our back lights. Nothing kinder to 
the man with a gun could He have contrived; 
not even our eyes seeing behind us as well as in 
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front of us can quite compensate for this funda- 
mental handicap. But however quick we are, 
what chance have we against an accurate aim 
and a double barrel? I’m told that a fish can 
often get off a hook, that there’s some equality 
in the angling contest; but when it comes to 
powder and shot we are done.” 

I said nothing. The situation seemed rather 
delicate. All that I had to offer in defence of 
slaughter was the feeble remark, “After all, we 
do eat you”; but I suppressed it as adding in- 
sult to injury. Instead, ““What I want to know,” 
I asked, “is why I was so unlucky this after- 
noon. What was happening in the burrows to 
keep you at home. You couldn’t hear me, Ill 
swear. And the wind was the other way. Were 
you all at a matinée or what?” 

“T’ll tell you,” he said. “You came out at a 
time when nobody had anything much to do, 
and so you had no chance.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Well, did you notice what a lot of swallows 
there were?” 

“Yes, I did.” ; 

“Well, every one of those swallows was tell- 
ing us about you. “There’s a fellow with a gun,’ 
they were saying, ‘creeping up the hedge. Look 
out!’ ” 
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“Pretty rotten, wasn’t it?” I asked. “Spoil- 
ing sport, I call that.” 

“We call it standing by our friends,” said the 
rabbit. “There are two ways of looking at 
everything. The swallows might have been 
somewhere else; it was just your bad luck that 
they were there—or may I say our good luck? 
And there was a blackbird screaming; do you 
remember him?” 

“Yes,” I said, “I was very angry with him, 
I thought he might disturb you.” 

“He did,” replied the rabbit, “very much. 
That screaming said, ‘Look out. A fellow with 
a gun is creeping up the hedge.’ No one was 
ever so well-advertised as you. Everything gave 
you away. There were lots of flies, weren’t 
there?” 

“Millions,” I said; ‘all over me.” 

“Some of them flew on ahead,” said the rabbit, 
“to tell us about a fellow with a gun creeping 
up the hedge. ‘We’re bothering him,’ they 
added, ‘but you’d better scoot all the same.’ 
And we scooted.” 

“So that’s what happens,” I remarked. “And 
you call yourselves sportsmen! Well, I’m 
dashed. But what I can’t understand is why 
they’re all so fond of you.” 

“They're not,” said the rabbit. “It’s not 
devotion to us that is the motive, but dislike 
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of you. The more they see of men the more 
they are anxious that rabbits should have a 
chance against them. It’s a kind of trade union, 
except that we work all the time. Freemasonry 
perhaps is a better description. Why, even that 
little Irish cow you’re so fond of and think is so 
fond of you, was on our side. Four feet are 
thicker than two, you know. ‘Look out,’ she 
said; ‘he’s creeping up the hedge with a gun. 
Not that he’s anything of a shot, judging by his 
general want of sense; but you'd better be 
careful.’ ” 

“The traitor!” I exclaimed. “But don’t say 
that my dogs have even let me down.” 

“Dogs!” said the rabbit with a snort. “We 
are not on speaking terms with dogs. There are 
four feet and four feet, I’d have you know.” 
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HE other day I made my first acquaint- 
ance with a canis vulpes minor. To a 
copse adjacent to the house where I was staying 
came, at nine o’clock, the local pack intent upon 
his blood. I saw the scarlet coats through the 
trees; I saw, from a neighbouring eminence, the 
hounds pouring down the hill amid the fern and 
saplings as though emptied from a huge jug. 
Then I saw a paternal or maternal fox creep 
quietly out of the wood and trot away over the 
meadows, with none to follow. Soon afterwards 
came another, and altogether five were seen to 
vacate this old abode for one where quieter 
conditions prevailed; none being pursued, be- 
cause the business of the day was not with 
parents, but with progeny. 
Thus deprived of the excitements of the chase, 
I returned to the house, but at about eleven 
o’clock, on being told that one of the whips had 
borrowed a spade, I drifted into the wood to 
witness, for the first time in my unsporting life, 
the process of digging out. After fighting my 
way through a very uncomfortable jungle I came 
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to a spot where all the hounds and about thirty 
spectators, including the dismounted field, were 
watching the frantic efforts of two of the hunt 
servants in their shirt-sleeves at work far below 
them in a steadily deepening and widening cav- 
ern, from which they were flinging the earth 
with a passion of toil that I am sure they never 
brought to their own gardens or allotments. 

The field seemed to be a very small one, but it 
included three callow Amazons who would have 
set Victorian hair on end, with their mannish 
legs and their cigarettes. (What is the matter 
with our girls just now? How do they make 
themselves so slender, so flat? Will not some 
influential billowy Beauty come into power and 
bring curves back again? All that is needed 
is sufficient impetus, for woman is. imitative to 
the core.) 

Now and then the digging would for a moment 
stop while the huntsman crept in to listen. Then 
a terrier would be inserted and we would all wait 
breathless. No sign of life. The terrier would 
come out, covered with yellow mould, and the 
digging begin again. Now and then a rustic 
took a hand with a spade, but never did the two 
hunt servants desist. Then the hole would be 
probed with a pole to see if it took a turn, which 
it usually did. The pole would be examined by 
the huntsman to see if a little red hair might 
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be sticking at the end of it. The digging again; 
the terrier again; the probing again; and fur- 
ther exchange of theories between the chief ex- 
pert, the man who is responsible for the terriers, 
and the general in command, the huntsman. 

The terriers, one or other of them, were often 
in the “earth” for many minutes at a time, 
and what, I wondered, were they saying? What 
is their attitude to the cub—poor little cub, for 
the first time in its short life alone in perplexity, 
retreating anxiously farther and farther into the 
home recess which, until an hour or so ago, had 
been so safe and domestic? What were the 
terriers saying? Were they hostile and combat- 
ive, or were they friendly and even sympathetic 
as detectives are said to be with criminals 
under arrest? ‘“‘You’re for it,” were they say- 
ing? “It’s no good struggling; they’re going 
to get you.” 

“But don’t they ever give it up and go off 
on another and easier track?’ the cub perhaps 
was asking. 

“Not this lot,’ did the terrier reply? “I 
know them. They’re tireless; they never give 
up. There’s a gallon of beer for the diggers too; 
it’s just been brought.” 

And then the poor little cub: “Where’s my 
mother? I want my mother.” 

It was a few minutes to one when a new and 
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longer probe disclosed the fact that there were 
at least nine more feet to penetrate—and even 
then there might be a second turning to right 
or left—and so everyone but the indomitable 
diggers melted away, the members of the hunt 
to lunch; the villagers to their homes; and the 
huntsman and hounds to an enclosure near by. 

My interest in the proceedings having evapo- 
rated, I too left the spot, which had assumed the 
appearance of the beginnings of a new mine 
reflecting, as I fought my way out of the thicket, 
how adroit have the writers on fox-hunting been 
in laying all their emphasis on the run and the 
kill, When we visualize the Nimrods, they are 
always in full cry, leaping gates and behaving 
like centaurs in glory; and yet they too must 
have spent damp and cold and dreary hours 
while their servants dug. 

I had forgotten all about the events of the 
morning when, on returning from a walk at 
about half-past five in the afternoon, I suddenly, 
at a corner, came upon the pack, accompanied 
by the huntsman and diggers, on its way home, 
in the hands of one of the whips being the mask 
of a youthful fox. So it had been a successful 
day after all, even though they had never 
strayed more than a quarter of a mile from the 


place of the meet at 8 a.m. Persistence was 
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rewarded, a cub had been slain, and the hounds: 
had had their blood. 

Later when I visited the scene of the excava- 
tion and was amazed at the pits and shafts and 
gullies that had been made, and the number of 
trees sacrificed in the operation, I was reas- 
sured on one of the problems that constantly 
recur for public discussion. For how, I rea- 
soned, can anyone say that England is done for 
when men will dig with frenzied energy like 
this? If the whole country would put its back 
into it as these cub-hunters were doing, no. 
competition could harm us. 
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WAS hearing the other day about the monu- 

ment to Joe Graham, for forty years hunts- 
man of the Dumfriesshire hounds, which is to be 
seen on the top of Carthat Hill above Eccle- 
fechan; and I am vexed to think that I missed 
seeing it when passing through Carlyle’s village 
not long ago, my thoughts being set more upon 
the contemptuous philosopher than upon pur- 
suers of the fox. Monuments on hill-tops are 
always impressive, and there would seem to be 
a peculiar fitness in this stone figure winding 
his horn for evermore. Andrew Lang, himself a 
Lowlander, once expressed, in his graceful easy 
way, the wish that in Elysian waters his ghost 
might eternally catch the ghosts of fish. Sim- 
ilarly, Joe Graham’s ghost must be constantly 
chasing ghostly red rovers, irrespective of close 
seasons. Next time I am in that neighbourhood 
I shall scale Carthat and pay my respects. 

Being no centaur I speak without personal 
knowledge, but I suppose that fox-hunting to-day 
is essentially unchanged since the fox-hunting 
of the past, as described in the glowing pages of 
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Charles James Apperley, admirable writer and 
tireless eulogist of horsemen, hounds, hostesses, 
and hosts, whose pen-name was “Nimrod.” 
Whether there are masters to-day who are the 
equals of Apperley’s gods, who can compare 
with, say, the great Tom Assheton-Smith and 
the great Sir Bellingham Graham, not to men- 
tion “The Squire,” I have no knowledge; but I 
hope so. I take it that, although barbed wire is 
recent and motor-cars are numerous at the mod- 
ern meets, the art of horsemanship has not 
changed, the scent of foxes remains the same, 
and hounds do not run less truly or with less 
endurance. 
Other sports may have altered if they have 
not deteriorated; cricket, for example, has a new 
law or two every year, and is gradually coming 
to divide the country like politics; football has 
joined hands with commercialism; racing is 
complicated by Press publicity; lawn tennis 
(unheard of in “Nimrod’s” time) is being im- 
paired as a pastime, although assisted as a spec- 
tacle, by the steady rise in the standard of play. 
But hunting, being concerned with such an 
elemental thing as the desire of the hound to de- 
stroy a foe, remains the same. Its excitement 
is the same, its headlong onset, while as for its 
exultant cries and barbaric yawps, they are 
from times most primitive; and its official cos- 
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tumes are the same. Hence, Joe Graham in 
stone, no matter when the statue was erected, is 
of the present, and will always be of the pres- 
ent; which is more than,one can say of “Nim- 
rod’s” contemporary, the Rt. Hon. George Can- 
ning, in Parliament Square. 

A day or so after my first knowledge of Joe 
Graham’s memorial, chance placed in my hands 
an odd, ill-disciplined, garrulous but very human 
book, a Memoir of the Rev. John Russell, written 
by a friend, and published in 1878, during the 
lifetime of that famous Devonshire sporting 
parson, the frontispiece of which depicts another 
fox-hunting memorial, set up by an admirer of 
this inveterate Bahram. Joe Graham’s memorial 
is a statue; Jack Russell’s a quarry, in which 
stalls for twenty-two owners of foxhounds were 
carved, with each its hound and motto, and 
other emblems of the chase; and the whole was 
dedicated to St. Hubert, whose name it bears 
—St. Hubert’s Hall—and formally opened in 
honour of the jovial M.F.H. in holy orders, 
whose personality dominated all. That was 
many years ago, half a century perhaps before 
Russell died in 1883; and having the curiosity 
to discover if the place is still maintained as a 
resort for pilgrims and picnic parties, as of old, 
and Russell’s name kept sweet, I have been 
making inquiries. 
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At first (to borrow from his own vocabulary) 
I drew blank; but then I found a Devonshire 
friend of great pedestrian powers and unlimited 
complaisance who took the matter in hand, 
and whose report is before me. ‘Five miles 
out from Launceston towards Okehampton,” 
he writes, “one comes to the hamlet of Portgate 
with the Harris Arms at the crossroads. Turn 
left, and about half a mile down the road is a 
bridge over the Thrushel, a small stream which 
flows into the Tamar. Just this side of the 
bridge, turn in through a garden gate in the 
grounds of Hayne House on the right, and cross. 
the stream by a footbridge. This brings you on 
to a track by a wood, and a little way along 
to the right a winding path with stone banks 
leads left into the quarry under a stone arch. 

“The quarry is circular, cut out of the hill- 
side, about 40 feet across, and the back rises 
about 20 feet from the floor, which is carpeted 
with leaves, primroses and ferns peeping 
through. The seats—twenty in number—are 
built of rough grey stones (like the stone walls 
of Devonshire) half covered with grey-green 
moss. They are about 4 feet 6 inches to 5 feet 
across, with stone divisions forming ‘arms.’ 
The one facing the entrance (Russell’s?) is 
about 6 feet wide. All round the ring, and on 
the slopes of the hills, are beech trees. The 
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whole thing is unspoilt, untouched and—almost 
—unknown.” Thus my friend reported, adding 
that it should not take long to restore order and 
renew the original associations of the place; and 
I wonder if this may not be possible? There 
should be as much fox-hunting piety and as 
much wealth in Devon as in the vicinity of 
Dumfries. 

The Rev. John Russell emerges from his 
biographies as a direct, honest creature, un- 
troubled by theology, but by no means careless 
of conduct. If the ancient Persian system of 
education were right—all, they held, that a boy 
need know, at any rate as ground work, was to 
tell the truth, shoot straight, and manage a 
horse—then Russell was a complete education- 
alist, too; for those also were his ideals, and he 
never failed to keep them before him, and, 
therefore, before others. To these instructions 
he added one more: ‘“‘and don’t smoke,” for to- 
bacco was as distasteful, and even hateful, to 
him as to James I and to Algernon Charles 
Swinburne. 

I am not in a position to say anything to the 
point about hunting parsons. At the first blush 
they may seem to be a mistake. Yet, why so, 
so long as they manage their flocks as well as 
their packs? Whether, on general principles, 
it is a comforting thing for the bereaved, to see, 
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beneath the cassock of the clergyman who is 
performing the last rites for their lost ones, the 
top boots of an eager M.F.H. is an open ques- 
tion. The fact, however, remains that Russell 
was the darling of the countryside, and of his 
own parishioners, and when once he was car- 
peted by his bishop for unclerical addiction to 
the joys of the chase, one of the witnesses said 
that it was immaterial to her whether her dead 
child was buried on Wednesday or Thursday: 
whichever day best suited the parson, suited her. 

We should know more about him if he had a 
better biographer; but one quoted remark proves 
that he had a certain dry humour superior to his 
ordinary run of genial discourse. He said of 
Oxford that no wonder it contained so much 
learning, for every youth going up to it from 
school carried some with him, and none brought 
any away. 
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MERICANS have their uses, after all. 
Had not a friend from Philadelphia asked 
me to guide him to an old-silver shop of unim- 
peachable integrity, I should never have seen’ 
the set of hunting buttons that now lie before 
me filling the inward ear with the melody of the 
pack. There are eighteen in all, fourteen with 
the names and portraits of hounds in full cry 
engraved on them; two with the names and 
portraits of terriers; and on the other two the 
huntsman and the fox. According to the silver- 
smith these buttons were made when George If 
was king, somewhere about 1751, but for what 
country squire who shall say? 

To run that gentleman to earth at this long 
interval would need a very resourceful detec- 
tive, for the only clue is the initials of the maker 
—S.D. Having identified S.D. we should want 
his books, and it is unlikely that they have been 
preserved. But if kennel records kept in those 
days in which hounds were registered, still exist, 
Sherlock Holmes might trace the M.F.H. in 
that way, through his hounds’ names, for al- 
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though most of them are common to all packs, 
one or two are unusual. Swomper, for instance. 
But here is the pack in full: Swomper, For- 
rester, Lively, Beauty, Doxey, Banger, Bonney, 
Gallant, Bumper, Peggy, Ranter, Daphney, 
Nancy and Capper. The terriers are Ruler and 
Guider. Can’t you hear them? 

Americans have their uses, after all; for what 
writer would you say had done most to re-create 
the England of the date—or a little later—of 
these buttons? To what writer did my thoughts 
at once turn as I passed them through my hands? 
To Washington Irving, the American. It is not 
a little curious that it was left to an American © 
to invent Master Simon and all the genialities 
and hospitalities of Bracebridge Hall; while to 
another American it was left to catch the fullest 
savour of our old English songs, to say nothing 
of the spirit of Tony Lumpkin and Squire Hard- 
castle—E. A. Abbey. When last I was in 
America I thought much about Washington 
Irving, for I was taken through his country 
beside the Hudson River more than once—a 
large tract of it is known as “The Washington 
Irving country’—while a dazzling Sunday 
morning I spent in the grounds of one of those 
palatial golf clubs which are to be found around 
the great cities, where golf is played by million- 
aires dressed in white shirts and knickerbockers, 
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and each millionaire drives slightly less far and 
less straight than the last; and behold the name 
of it was Sleepy Hollow. 

Washington Irving, although American 
enough for my argument, was, as it happens, 
only just one, for his father was a Scotchman 
from the Orkneys and his mother a Cornish 
woman from Falmouth. He was intended for 
the Bar, but a fortunate illness sent him early 
to Europe, where he realized that an older 
civilization was his true environment and writ- 
ing his real vocation. On his return home, 
however, he settled down to fulfil his destiny, 
made not the more difficult by the easy financial 
circumstances in which he was placed, in as 
American a way as he could. His first important 
work was that leisurely, whimsical thing, begun 
as a joke, Diedrich Knickerbocker’s History of 
New York, which I used to read in a quarto 
edition when I was almost a child, lulled by its 
quiet, and easy, elaboration. 

Established as an original American author 
by that book, Irving crossed to Liverpool in 
1815 to look into the affairs of the business, 
belonging to his brother, in which he was a 
sleeping partner. He found much disorder there, 
which before very long developed into bank- 
ruptcy, so that he had to become a quill-driver 
in earnest. His sojourn in England, during 
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which—very much under the influence of Ad- 
dison and not a little under that of Goldsmith— 
he collected the impressions which are to be 
found in his Sketch Book, where he called him- 
self Geoffrey Crayon, gent., and in Bracebridge 
Hall, or The Humorists, brought out all his old- 
worldliness, and it was seventeen years before 
he went back. It is almost a rule for American 
artists to stay away as long as that—Whistler 
never went back at all, and Sargent and Bough- 
ton, Millet and Abbey, to name no others, re- 
turned only on visits; but American authors have 
not often been such steady exiles. Washington 
Irving made many close English friendships 
too, among his intimates being Tom Moore and 
Sir Walter Scott. It was Sir Walter who put 
him in touch with the Sketch Book publisher, 
John Murray. 

The Sketch Book contained, in addition to 
its English notes, the story of Rip van Winkle, 
the popularity of which seems to have been 
instantaneous on both sides of the Atlantic. 
I listened in the Catskills for the reverberation 
of the skittles, but the day was not propitious. 
Other travellers have been more fortunate. 
What amount of excitement—if any—a Rip van 
Winkle would cause to-day, were he to burst 
now upon the reading world for the first time, 
we can only conjecture. Since his time the 
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short-story palate has been almost over-stimu- 
lated, from Edgar Allan Poe to O. Henry with 
Bret Harte and Rudyard Kipling between those 
extremes. But a hundred years ago the appetite 
for Rip was voracious. Nor has he been let go. 
Even if his story is no longer read, his name and 
fame are referred to; he is a tradition. Joseph 
Jefferson, the most beloved of American actors, 
made his greatest success in that character in 
a drama; and Fred Leslie, London’s particular 
darling, made his particular success in the same 
character in a musical comedy; while only a few 
Christmases ago every comedian in pantomime 
in England, from Plymouth to Edinburgh, was 
singing a song in which the problem as to who 
paid Mrs. Rip van Winkle’s rent in her hus- 
band’s absence was almost too minutely ex- 
plored. 

On Washington Irving’s return to America 
in 1832, he was much féted, and very naturally, 
for he had proved that an American author could 
be also an accepted cosmopolitan master—a fact 
that all know now, but was then new. In 1842 
he was appointed American Ambassador to 
Spain, and in 1859 he died. My own favourites 
among his writings are the Old English sketches, 
among which Bracebridge Hall stands first, and 
the Life of Goldsmith. 

These buttons are much too late for Sir Roger 
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de Coverley and a little too late for Squire 
Western; but Tony Lumpkin’s coat they might 
have graced, with the big ones down each half 
of it and the terriers behind, at the parting of 
the tails. Yet is is as decorating Master Simon’s 
person that I like best to think of them, not 
necessarily his own but derived, or shimmering 
on the urgent breast of the chief of the Three 
Jovial Huntsmen, as drawn by Washington 
Irving’s inspired illustrator, Randolph Caldecott. 
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NCE upon a time there was a traveller 

named Ernest Androcles. Although in- 
tended by his father, who was a Greek merchant 
long settled in England, for commerce, he pre- 
ferred the excitement of big-game shooting, not 
with a gun but a camera. 

One evening, wandering in the African jungle, 
he was conscious of sounds of profound grief or 
even agony. They were so loud that there was 
little difficulty in locating them, and, being both 
humane and courageous, Mr. Androcles instantly 
started to investigate them and, if it were possi- 
ble, to administer relief. 

After struggling for some distance through 
the labyrinth of undergrowth, often having 
actually to hew his way, he came to a point 
which, judging by the voluminous and almost 
deafening character of the bellow of grief which 
vibrated in the tropical and miasmic air, was 
exceedingly adjacent to the sufferer. Crawling 
stealthily through the few remaining yards of 
vegetation, so bent upon his errand of mercy as 
to be totally forgetful of the peril of snake- 
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bites, the explorer came to the edge of a clear- 
ing, in the midst of which a gigantic bull-ele- 
phant was rolling in paroxysms of distress. 

Abandoning in his benevolent impulse all 
caution, Mr. Androcles sprang to his feet and 
ran to the sufferer’s side, uttering murmurs of 
sympathy, all unaware that amid such a din not 
even a Claxton horn, not even a liner’s syren, 
could represent more than a whisper. 

“What is it, my poor friend?” he can remem- 
ber saying, at the same time laying his hand 
with a reassuring pressure on the more con- 
tiguous region of the pachyderm’s frame. 

The elephant immediately ceased his thunder- 
ous lamentations and turned upon the intruder 
the full gaze of its minute but bloodshot eyes, 
which, Mr. Androcles noticed, bore signs of 
many sleepless hours, for around them were the 
dark rings of insomnia and pain. 

Mr. Androcles endeavoured to convey by his 
expression that his feeling towards the elephant 
was one of the purest and most disinterested 
loving-kindness, and apparently was successful, 
for the creature, who has long been known as 
the most sagacious and least gullible of quad- 
rupeds, uttered a sigh, in which, were he not 
for the time being utterly deafened to all sound, 
Mr. Androcles might have detected submission, 
docility and even gratitude for favours to come, 
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and held out at the same moment a massive foot. 

Seating himself on the ground so that this 
formidable object might repose in his lap, Mr. 
Androcles subjected it to examination, when he 
found deeply implanted in it seven or eight 
inches of broken arrow, the poisoned head of 
which, although doubtless less potent than when 
it was first discharged from the native bow, 
had caused a festering inflammation. 

Being a traveller of experience, Mr. Androcles 
carried a varied assortment of implements and 
medicaments neatly packed in his knapsack, 
among them a pair of pincers, which being well 
acquainted with Asop’s story of his ancestor, 
he had brought against such a contingency as 
this; and in a very few minutes the barb had 
been extracted and the wound dressed. 

His patient’s joy knew no bounds. It imme- 
diately exchanged its hullabaloo of misery for a 
vociferation of rapture and gratitude, which, 
though calculated to stun the listener, was less 
depressing, and began to fondle its benefactor. 
Curling its trunk about Mr. Androcles’ waist, it 
lifted him several times into the air and then 
deposited him in triumph on its head; it plucked 
for him fruits from the highest branches of the 
neighbouring trees; it trampled for him a path 
back to his camp, the direction of which Mr. 
Androcles indicated by means of thumps on its 
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ears;.and for many days, so long as the traveller 
remained in those parts, it established itself as 
a sentry in the vicinity of his tent and conveyed 
him to whatever spot he desired in which to 
set up his photographic apparatus. In fact no 
human servant could have been more attentive 
and loyal. 

When the time came for Mr. Androcles to 
return to his own country, the parting between 
man and mammal was touching and tearful. 

Mr. Androcles, as I have said, was the son of 
a wealthy merchant who made him a handsome 
allowance, and he had every right to consider 
himself as one of the lucky people of the earth, 
with no need to turn his own hand to any kind 
of drudgery. But on returning to England he 
found that a series of misfortunes had reduced 
the paternal firm to penury and that he himself 
was a pauper. For a while he subsisted on the 
sale and exhibition of his jungle photographs 
and on the profits of a book describing his ad- 
ventures; but gradually the demand for these 
exotic articles declined and altogether disap- 
peared, so that he was often hard put to it to 
find a meal, while his father was forced upon the 
charity of the London Society for the Suste- 
nance of Reduced Greeks, of whom, it may be 
said, there are not many. 

It was when his resources and his hopes were 
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at their lowest that one evening Ernest Andro- 
cles ran into an old and beloved college friend 
whom he had not seen for years. Suppressing 
any sign that he noticed the shabbiness and even 
raggedness of Androcles’ clothes, this gentleman 
insisted upon his accompanying him home to 
dinner, and in every way proved once more the 
truth of the proverb that a friend in need is a 
friend indeed. 

After dinner he proposed a game of billiards, 
not forgetting to twit Androcles on the extreme 
indifference of his performances in the old days, 
when they had played hundreds up instead of 
concentrating upon their studies. 

“Yes,” said Androcles, “and, as I haven’t 
touched a cue since, I am not likely to be any 
better now.” 

But he was mistaken. Although the state- 
ment that he had not touched a cue since was 
(for once) true, he could after the match had be- 
gun, do nothing wrong. It made no difference 
what stroke he attempted, he invariably scored. 
If he aimed to pot the red—and that (except 
when he was potting the white) was his princi- 
pal game—the red went down, no matter from 
what point. The result was that he had reached 
the hundred before his friend, who understood 
natural angles and side and drag and all the 
rest of it, had made twenty. ; 
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“Well,” said the friend, who had shown a 
most admirable control of temper, “let’s have 
another game, because such a series of flukes 
can’t happen twice”; but the second was even 
more miraculous than the first. 

“We've been playing with a new set of balls,” 
said the friend at the end of it. “I bought 
them to-day fresh from the ivory-turner’s. An 
African bull-elephant’s tusks, he told me, just 
imported. They evidently suit you better than 
me. We'll try the next hundred, if you don’t 
mind, with the old set, and see if I can’t make a 
few too.” 

“By all means,” said Androcles; but when 
the time came he was incapable of scoring. 
His pots were crooked, his cannons were too 
wide or too thin; he could do nothing right and 
failed to compile even ten. 

“It’s the most extraordinary thing,” said his 
friend, when they had played a little more with 
the new set and Androcles again had scored 
heavily and automatically. “I think you had 
better let me give you those balls and you can 
start as a billiard champion.” 

And so it came to pass. After a few exhibition 
games in Leicester Square the name and fame of 
Ernest Androcles passed over the world as the 
billiard expert who broke all the rules but whom 
no one could defeat. The critics were con- 
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founded, because here was a man who while 
defying orthodoxy always prevailed. He had 
in all his career but one rebuff, and that was 
when an opponent contrived to substitute bonzo- 
line. From that débacle (and it was terrible) 
onwards he stipulated that he played exclusively 
with his own set. 

The result was that the authors of the billiard 
manuals tore their hair. The ex-champions tore 
theirs and retired. Inman took a line of his 
own; Newman wrote an apologia pro vita sua; 
Smith assumed the name of Jones and practised 
ping-pong. Meanwhile Ernest Androcles filled 
every hall in which he gave his exhibition games, 
from London to Adelaide, from Leeds to Johan- 
nesburg, from Dublin to Duluth, and, amassing 
a huge fortune, was able to extricate his parents 
from the almshouse in which they were shelter- 
ing and re-establish them in Bayswater. 
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THE SQUIRREL 
EPTEMBER being the squirrel’s month, I 


was not so surprised as I might have been, 
when, the other morning, intent upon resting 
by a certain gate where a woodland prospect 
opens, I found it already occupied by a little 
gentleman in a russet fur coat and white waist- 
coat engaged in cracking a nut exactly as in the 
picture by Landseer engraved by Samuel Cou- ~ 
sins. For a while he disregarded my approach; 
he then by some magical means proper to squir- 
rels gained the safety of an oak tree, and half- 
way up the trunk turned to stone, another of the 
squirrel’s marvellous accomplishments. 

But what a little duffer, I thought, not to 
stay and make friends! because what grown-up 
person would ever want to do anything but 
ingratiate himself with sq fascinating a creature? 
A pity that squirrels are so slow to learn this. 
So far as I know, the only living human being 
whom they have permitted themselves to trust 
is Lord Grey of Fallodon (not a bad choice), 
although not long ago there was an American 
art critic settled in our midst, named W. J. Still- 
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man, whose relations with two of them called 
Billy and Hans were of the most cordial; and 
in old books one often finds references to the 
possibility, although with great difficulty at- 
tended, of the taming of such shrews. 

Thus, in the Gentleman’s Magazine (why is 
there no Gentleman’s Magazine to-day?) as long 
ago as 1788 a correspondent remarks in a let- 
ter, “a squirrel sits by me while I write this, 
who was born in the spring of 1781, and has 
been mine nearly seven years. He is frequently 
suffered to expatiate in my garden; he has never 
of late been tempted to wander beyond it; he 
always climbs up a very high ash tree, and soon 
after returns to his cage or into the parlour.” 
I am not sure about Lord Grey’s experience, but 
the consensus of opinion among those persons 
who have domesticated squirrels is that you can 
never be sure. At any moment they may bite 
the hand that feeds them. 

From his own observation Sylvanus Urban’s 
correspondent relates that squirrels have exact 
musical ears; while another correspondent adds 
that squirrels have been seen to cross rivers on 
little rafts of bark, using their tails as sails; 
but this is the kind of thing that I personally, 
taking my walks abroad, always miss. It is 
true that, standing one hot Sunday afternoon 
beside a mountain lake in West Chester County, 
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in New York State, wondering whether or not 
I would bathe, I observed a snake swimming 
across it, with his head out of the water and 
a forked tongue darting from left to right— 
one of the most terrifying spectacles of my 
life—and decided that bathing might be unwise. 
But that was exceptional. My usual luck is 
to arrive just when the phenomenal occurrence 
is over, and probably no one has had his atten- 
tion drawn to so many shooting stars as I 
have—after they have finished shooting. 

Most squirrels are aloof and suspicious. Even 
the grey squirrels of Regent’s Park and the 
Zoo, for all their urban habits and familiarity 
with civilisation, are stand-offish; they will accept 
food, but only in a snatching timorous way; 
and there is not, so far as I have observed, a 
charmer of them, as there are charmers of spar- 
rows and pigeons. If there is, I should like 
to see him at his pretty task. 

By the way, I wonder what the authorities 
are now saying about the depredations of the 
squirrel in London. I remember that Sir Fred- 
erick Treves used to write periodically to The 
Times about the “Grey Peril,’ but the matter 
seems to have lost gravity, or something more 
important has crowded it into the background. 
Meanwhile, grey squirrels continue to sit on 
the railings and delight young and old. “Look 
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at the darlings!” we say, although I have a 
suspicion that in private life the squirrel has 
a personality little short of venomous. 

America, if it has the problem, treats it 
lightly, for not only in Central Park in New 
York, but in the beautiful green suburbs of 
Philadelphia, you see scores of grey squirrels, 
still and nibbling, or scampering about the 
gardens and fleeing from approaching cars. 
You also notice rabbits posed quietly and se- 
curely on the lawns, apparently in no danger of 
molestation from man, and free, owing to the 
absence of walls, fences, or even hedges, to 
roam wherever they will from one gay white 
abode to another. For these are two of the prin- 
cipal differences between England and Amer- 
ica: that whereas an Englishman’s house is his 
castle and must be stormed, an American invites 
you to enter his grounds and inspect, or rather 
lays them so open to you that you need not 
trouble to enter: and whereas an Englishman’s 
rabbit is his dinner, to an American, or, at any 
rate, to a suburban dweller near the City of 
Brotherly Love, a rabbit is as sacred as to an 
Egyptian his ibis, to a Hindu his cow, or to a 
Jain his flea. 

Yet even American humanity can break down. 
I find in the Boston Cook Book the following 
sinister entry, under the title “A Missouri 
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Dainty” :—“Cut a carefully dressed young squir- 
rel into pieces for frying; rub each piece with 
salt, pepper, and dust with a trifle of mace; 
dredge well with flour and fry to a rich brown 
in half butter and half lard. Remove——” 
No, I can’t go on; the subject is too painful. 

Now in England the squirrel could approach 
Mrs. Beeton without a tremor, for, so far as I 
can discover, he has no enemies more deadly 
than boys, whose aim happily is often infirm, 
and dogs, whom at one bound he leaves pathet- 
ically below. He therefore should, and per- 
haps does, live for ever. The only dead wild 
squirrels that I ever found were babies in a 
nest that had been blown down in a storm. But 
although so immune, he is himself only half a 
vegetarian, for in addition to his nut diet, he 
kills and eats his fellow-creatures with great 
cheerfulness, mice and small birds being his 
favourite morsels. And he looks upon eggs as 
a special delicacy. Fortunately for the squir- 
rel’s general reputation, Landseer didn’t paint 
him in a carnivorous mood. 
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T requires a sense of superiority, assurance 
and self confidence, to write about bores 

at all, except as one of them. But since your 
true bore is always unconscious of his borish- 
ness, and indeed usually thinks of himself as the 
most companionable of men, to write as one 
of them is to acquit oneself of the stigma. 

None the less, at some time, I fear, everybody 
is a bore, because everybody now and again has. 
a fixed idea to impart, and the fixed ideas of the 
few are the boredom of the many. Also, even 
the least self-centred of men can now and then 
have a personal experience sufficiently odd to 
lose its true proportions and force him to inflict. 
it over much on others. But bores as a rule 
are bores always, for egotism is beyond question 
the bore’s foundation stone; his belief being 
that what interests him and involves himself as 
a central figure must interest you. Since he 
lives all the time, and all the time something is 
happening in which he is the central figure, he 
has always something new to discourse upon: 
himself, his house, his garden, himself, his wife, 
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his children, himself, his car, his handicap, him- 
self, his health, his ancestry, himself, the strange 
way in which, without inviting them to, all 
kinds of people confide in him and ask his ad- 
vice, his humorous way with waiters, his immu- 
nity from influenza, his travels, the instinct 
which always leads him to the best restaurants, 
his clothes, his dentist, his freedom from shib- 
boleths, he being one of those men who look 
upon the open air as the best church, his pos- 
sible ignorance of the arts but certitude as to 
what he himself likes, his triumphs over the 
income-tax people. These are the happy men, 

these world’s axle-trees. 

(I have been referring to bores exclusively 
as men. Whether that is quite just, I am not 
sure; but I shall leave it there.) 

Bores are happy largely because they have so 
much to tell and come so well out of it; but 
chiefly because they can find people to tell it to. 
The tragedy is, they can always find their lis- 
teners, me almost first. And why can they? 
Why can even notorious bores always be sure 
of an audience? The answer is, the ineradicable 
kindness of human nature. Few men are strong 
enough to say “For Heaven’s sake, go away, you 
weary me.” Bores makes cowards of us all, 
and we are left either to listen and endure or to 
take refuge in craven flight. We see them in 
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the distance and turn down side streets or hasten 
from the room. One man I know has a compact 
with a page-boy, whose duty it is, whenever 
my friend is attacked by a certain bore in the 
club, to hasten up and say he is wanted on the 
telephone. An ingenious device, but it must not 
be worked too often; because my friend, though 
he can stoop to deceit and subterfuge, would not 
for anything let the bore think that he was 
avoiding him; would not bring grief to that com- 
placent candid face. For it is one of the bore’s 
greatest assets that he has a simplicity that dis- 
arms. Astute, crafty men are seldom bores; 
very busy men are seldom bores. 

Of all bores the most repellent specimen is 
the one who comes close up: the buttonholing 
bore. This is the kind described by a friend 
of mine, with a vivid sense of phrase as “the 
man who spreads birdlime all over you.” A 
bore who keeps a reasonable way off can be 
dealt with; but when they lean on you, you 
are done. It is worst when they fix your eyes, 
only a foot away, and tell a funny story that 
isn’t funny. Nothing is so humiliating as to 
have to counterfeit laughter at the bidding of a 
bore; but we do it. The incurable weakness 
and benignancy of human nature once again! 

Then there is the bore who begins a funny 
story, and although you tell him you have 
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heard it, doesn’t stop. What should be done 
with him? Another of the worst types of bore 
is the man who says “Where should we be 
without our sense of humour?” He is even 
capable of saying “Nothing but my unfailing 
sense of humour saved me.” There is also the 
man who says “ ‘Live and let live,’ as my poor 
dear father used to say.” 

There was once an eccentric peer—I forget 
both his name and the place where I read about 
him—who had contracted, all unconsciously, 
the habit of thinking aloud; and in this world 
of artifice, where society is cemented and sus- 
tained very largely by a compromise between 
what we think and what we say, his thoughts 
were very often at variance with his words. 
One of the stories in the Memoirs in which I 
found him describes how he met an acquaint- 
ance in St. James’s Street, and, after muttering 
quite audibly to himself for a few minutes as 
they walked side by side, ““Confound it, what 
a nuisance meeting this fellow. I’ve always dis- 
liked him. But now that we have met I suppose 
I must ask him to dinner,” he stopped and said 
with every appearance of cordiality, “You'll 
dine with us this evening, won’t you?” Well, 
as a sheet of armour-plate against bores, I 
don’t think we could do much better than cul- 
tivate the habit of thinking truthfully aloud. 
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Unless we can do this, or train ourselves to be 
downright offensive, there is no remedy against 
bores. Except total evasion. No bore ever 
says, after no matter how many hints, “I'll 
avoid that man in future; I know I bore him.” 

So they will always flourish. But if a certain 
famous weekly humorous paper were to cease 
publication (distasteful and incredible thought !) 
there would automatically be a decrease in bore 
topics, because then no one could any longer 
repeat those sayings of his children which are 
“good enough for Punch.” 
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HAD been spending the week-end with the 

Dunmow-Flitches in their charming con- 
verted labourers’ cottage in Bucks. I don’t 
mean that the labourers were converted; far 
from it, judging by the way in which I was told 
they expressed their opinion of alien gentry 
snapping up these little dwellings and driving 
their proper occupants into council houses at 
three times the rent; I mean the word conver- 
sion to apply solely to the structure. Dunmow- 
Flitch is himself a bit of an architect; his wife 
knows something of furniture and has a nice 
sense of colour; and between them and the local 
builder they made the place as cosy as a trans- 
formed London mews. 

They had had two cottages thrown together so 
that there was one long low general living-room, 
with rugs scattered on rush matting, deep chairs 
with decorative pillows, wood-cuts and etchings 
on the walls and diamond panes in the windows. 
The garden had been paved and a sundial in the 
midst of rosemary bushes informed us that 
“Time tarryeth for noe manne.” The long 
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roof was newly thatched, and a barrel painted 
white with little holes in it stood on a pole all 
ready for a new set of fantails, the last and the 
last before those having mysteriously disap- 
peared. No one knows for certain where, but 
the boldest unconverted labourer’s stew-pot is 
still under suspicion. 

Such was the Dunmow-Flitches’ home— 
“pied-a-terre,’ Mrs. Dunmow-Flitch sometimes 
called it, with a little apologetic murmur of 
mirth for having to go to France for an expres- 
sion exact enough; and there, among the latest 
periodicals and novels, their friends spent Sat- 
urday to Monday all through the less wintry 
months of the year; and there, ever since they 
first occupied it, the Dunmow-Flitches were 
serenely and, so far as I could observe, com- 
pletely happy. 

Until 

But let the story progress at its proper gait. 

On the particular week-end to which I refer 
I had said something to Mrs. Dunmow-Flitch 
about the curious absence of a dog, and, receiv- 
ing permission to present her with one, I had 
visited a kennel to make a choice. 

The strict limits of this narrative forbid full 
description of the kennel which I visited. Let 
me merely say that it consisted of a series of 
loose boxes in the middle of a very wet field, and 
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was more discordant than a terminus. The 
proprietors were two rather formidable middle- 
aged ladies who knew their own minds and ex- 
pressed the usual regret at having to part with 
anything so utterly adorable as Langbourne 
Susan—that being the name of the puppy which 
either I ultimately chose or which ultimately 
chose me. Never had they had a puppy so 
wholly satisfactory in character and charm. If 
I or anyone could “fault” it, they would be more 
than surprised—electrified if not electrocuted. 

A cheque having been written, I came away 
with Langbourne Susan, around whose neck was 
a brand-new collar of shining green leather, 
while in my pocket her proud pedigree reposed. 
The next day she was placed in a hamper and 
put in the care of the guard on the train to the 
station where Mrs. Dunmow-Flitch in her new 
Cupid Seven was to meet her. 

It was two months before I could get down 
for another week-end with my friends, and I 
went with the more willingness because I was 
curious to see how Langbourne Susan had devel- 
oped. Ecstatic letters from Mrs. Dunmow- 
Flitch were my sole evidence as to her well- 
being. 

Almost directly I entered the garden gate I 
noticed a difference. Dunmow-Flitch, whose 
voice had never sounded sharp before, was 
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saying, “Of course he must be punished. Look 
at the flowers he’s ruined.” 

“But, sweetheart, how could she know? 
Think how young she is.” 

“Still,” he replied, “if he’s not taught now, 
how will he ever learn? Dogs are all right in 
their way and in their place, but it is dreadful 
to have one’s flowers ruined.” 

“But you wouldn’t have her tied up all day?” 
Mrs. Dunmow-Flitch replied, a little tartly I 
thought. 

“A very good thing if he were,” he appeared 
to mutter. 

“Oh, Aubrey, how can you say so? And I 
do wish you wouldn’t call Susan ‘he.’ ” 

“TI can’t be bothered with the sex of dogs,” 
he replied in a surly growl. 

Their bitterness vanished, however, when they 
saw me, and Mrs. Dunmow-Flitch at once called 
upon me to admire Susan’s cleverness and charm. 

She certainly was an attractive little thing. 
“Full of nervous fluid,’ I remarked; and Dun- 
mow-Flitch gloomily agreed. 

“Too much of it,” he said. “Always digging. 
Why can’t dogs eat their bones and have done 
with it? He’s got a hidden larder under every 
plant that I most prize.” 

“But, dear, it’s her nature,” said his wife. 
“She’s a terrier. Terrier means something to do 
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with the earth, doesn’t it?” she added, turning 
to me. 

“Oh, I’m quite aware that he’s a terrier,” said 
Dunmow-Flitch, “but that doesn’t help my poor 
garden.” 

“I’m awfully sorry,” I said. “I could have 
given you a dog that doesn’t dig, if I’d thought 
of it. Shall I get it changed?” 

“Oh, no, please!” Mrs. Dunmow-Flitch pro- 
tested; and the first lunch-bell rang. 

At lunch it was worse. Mrs. Dunmow-Flitch 
was teaching Susan to beg, and naturally was 
proud to display her success. But begging has 
first to be provoked by the sight of a morsel, and 
then to be rewarded by the gift of that morsel; 
and Dunmow-Flitch has strong views about feed- 
ing dogs at odd times and especially in the din- 
ing-room. 

“Isn’t she marvellous?” Mrs. Dunmow-Flitch 
cried as Susan achieved a vertical position for 
the fraction of a second. As a matter of fact 
it was not an acquired posture of mendicancy 
at all: the dog, inflamed by greed, had merely 
attained a moment’s perpendicular in so to 
speak, its stride. 

“T do wish you wouldn’t feed him at meals,” 
said Dunmow-Flitch. “You'll ruin his char- 
acter.” 
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“Only just a tiny piece of bread,” replied his 
wife. 

“You'll ruin him,” said her husband. “Noth- 
ing is so bad for them. Every one tells me so.” 

“Aubrey,” said his wife to me, “does use 
such disproportionate words. ‘Ruin’ is much 
too strong. And, after all, Susan is mine, and 
if I don’t mind, why should anyone else?” 

“Well, I have to live with him too,’”” Dunmow- 
Flitch growled. 

“You see how he will always call her ‘him’ ?” 
his wife continued, still addressing me. “I 
can’t cure him of it.” 

“T think of all dogs as he’s,” said her husband 
with final decisiveness, ‘and all cats.as she’s, 
and I always shall. In heaven’s name let’s put 
him out now and finish this meal in peace. And 
Susan is a ridiculous name, anyway. I once had 
an Aunt Susan whom I was very fond of. 
Won’t you think of something better?” he added 
turning to me. 

I had a too appropriate name in my mind, but 
I kept it to myself: “Rift.” 
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F I were to be asked to state in a word what 

was my most exciting experience in America 
on my last visit, I should reply: Fireflies. I 
had never seen a firefly until, one hot, still, 
murky night in Washington, I saw them flashing 
among the trees beside the long lake which 
ends at the beautiful Lincoln Memorial. What 
could those fugitive embers be? I wondered, 
as I watched them sparkling here and there, 
kindling mysteriously in the void and as mys- 
teriously extinguishing. Later during my visit 
I was to sit in gardens with the miracle going on 
all around me, and later still, a small boy 
brought me a bottle with some specimens in it, 
poor, dull insects, as unlike these glowing par- 
ticles as coal at the pit’s mouth is unlike the 
cordial hearth. 

Could not fireflies be acclimatized in Eng- 
land? The bull-frogs which at the same time 
were making the Washington lake discordant 
could be spared: but the fireflies would be an 
exquisite addition to our summer nights. 
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The serene whiteness of the Lincoln Memo- 
rial, and its sublime isolation, make it the most 
impressive and memorable building of its kind. 
In spite of its classic severity, the only structure 
with which I can compare it, in its effect, is the 
Taj Mahal. That miracle of design is, of 
course, sensuous, oriental and romantic, and yet 
the two have much in common. 

* * * * 

In every city that I visited—whether New 
York or Pittsburg, Cincinnati or St. Louis 
(where it was thrilling to see the great Mark 
Twain Mississippi steamboats)—I was struck 
by the prettiness of the girls and the excellence 
of their clothes. In New York there are more 
of them: that is all; in the other cities the stand- 
ard of dress is as high. Paris will, no doubt, 
continue to claim the best dressed rich women 
(although I am not so sure of the justness of 
that claim), but when it comes to the rank and 
file, America seems to me easily to win. And 
how refreshing it was to find girls with chins 
once more, after our prevailing English type, 
where, in accordance with I know not whose dic- 
tates, the chin has for so long been removed. 
The easy assured independent air of these 
American girls—I am referring principally to 
those who work—is admirable, too. 

In contradistinction to the soignée, young 
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women’s, the carelessness of the male clothing 
is very noticeable. It is true that during my 
visit there was a heat-wave, but even without it 
the men would look exactly alike so far as their 
habiliments are concerned, and very largely so 
far as their physiognomies. “Comfort first” is 
their motto. During the heat-wave it was a 
land of shirts, and indeed haberdashers’ shops 
seemed to outnumber all others, even candy 
stores and ice-cream soda bars. An American 
man’s first thought is to take off his coat, and 
as he habitually dispenses with both waistcoat 
and braces and is often of generous proportions, 
the array of whiteness at, say, a baseball game, 
is dazzling. The custom is a sound one for 
those who carry few things about them. My 
own pocket-room is so minutely occupied, and 
my own pocket habits are so fixed, that if I 
were to let my waistcoat go I should be only 
half-furnished. 
a * % * 

Baseball I had seen before, and I saw again 
what games I could, but American racing was 
new to me, and I therefore made a point of 
attending one meeting. The opportunity came 
at Cincinnati, which is near Latonia Park, the 
headquarters of the Kentucky Jockey Club. 
Except that the track is not turf, but “dirt,” 
as they call it, there is little difference between 
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American racing and French racing, for the pari- 
mutuel system is adopted, and the presence of 
bookmakers is not allowed. Hence there is 
none of the seamy, raucous vulgarity of our 
English meetings. | Characteristically, the 
Americans have adapted the pari-mutuel system 
to make betting more simple and more amusing. 
In France you can buy tickets either to win or 
for a place; but at Latonia there are also 
tickets at fixed prices for certain combination 
bets. There is one at fifteen dollars for win, 
which the authorities call straight; for place, 
which they call second; and for show, which is 
the American for third, divided into three five- 
dollar stakes; another at six dollars, divided into 
three two-dollar stakes; and there are also 
tickets at ten dollars and at four dollars, for 
straight and place only. I need not say that 
all the information concerning these tickets, 
and indeed everything to do with the racing, 
is made crystal-clear by means of boards and 
posters. 

Another novelty was a tipster’s card on sale 
in the hotel at five dollars, which gave two 
horses for each race and one guaranteed winner. 
“Well,” you say, “that is done all the time in 
England, as the placards outside every little 
newsagent’s testify.” Yes, but where the 
American tipster differs is in refunding four of 
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the five dollars if the guaranteed horse fails. 
My card brought me very good luck, and not the 
less so because almost the only horse that did 
not win or come in second or third was the 
guaranteed one. 

Whatever black and white segregation there 
may be in the rest of Kentucky, there was none 
at Latonia. You saw smart negroes and ne- 
gresses on every side, most of them betting joy- 


ously. 
* % # ® 


The personality of an undertaker is obviously 
of importance. A harsh, brusque, unsympathetic 
man would not be called in by the same family 
twice. To be successful he must convey sorrow 
and suggest sincerity, move quietly, speak 
gently. Also he must look the part. This being 
so, it is odd that our undertakers when they 
advertise do not include their portraits. I do 
not remember ever to have seen the portrait of 
a Mr. Mould in any English newspaper or pro- 
gramme; but at a baseball match at St. Louis, 
whenever the game flagged I turned to the score 
card and round relief in scrutinising the fea- 
tures of no fewer than four professors of the 
dismal art of interment. I don’t say that to 
English eyes any of them looked the part; but 
the Americans are more cheerful about dissolu- 
tion than we. Two were quite young and happy- 
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looking men (brothers), a third was on horse- 
back in a cap and check shirt, and the fourth 
was middle-aged, smiling largely and consol- 
ingly in a suit of black. Beneath this last por- 
trait was the picture of a suburban villa en- 
titled “Our Funeral Parlors.” Funeral par- 
lours, I am told—but the informant may have 
been trifling with me—are luxurious houses, 
furnished as for live occupants, in which bodies 
remain in state if not comfort during such pe- 
riods as the cemetery earth is too hard to be dug. 
* * * * 

Mention of Mr. Mould reminds me that I 
found Philadelphia a stronghold of Dickensiana. 
In one of the parks for which the City of 
Brotherly Love is famous—parks that make our 
Hyde look like a back garden—is a piece of 
statuary that might well have a replica over 
here, representing Charles Dickens in his chair, 
possibly the famous “Empty Chair” of Sir 
Luke Fildes’s drawing, with Little Nell looking 
up at him from the plinth. Art has no nation- 
ality, we know, yet it was a surprise to come 
upon this charming group, especially after such 
a steady run of indigenous celebrities, Benja- 
min Franklin and William Penn (who domi- 
nates the city from a pinnacle) being chief. 
In a private house in the suburbs I was shown 
the finest copy of Pickwick that I have ever 
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seen, with every accessory that the heart of the 
collector desires, including original letters, 
added; while in one of the bookshops is pre- 
served an actual tombstone from the novelist’s 
garden, with this inscription on it: 


This is the grave of 
DICK 


The Best of Birds. 
Born at Broadstairs Mids. 1851. 
Died at Gad’s Hill Place 14 Oct. 1866 
* * * % 

The American air is so sweet and bracing 
(except in sooty Pittsburg) that one does not 
seem to feel the need of parks, as London and 
other large English cities do. Central Park, in 
New York, however, supplies a demand and 
fulfils its purpose, and even more so now that 
the very sensible chart for walkers has been pre- 
pared. At the entrance by the Plaza Hotel, at 
59th Street, you will find a board of instructions 
which run thus:— 

Follow the arrows for a health walk. 

2 hours round trip. 

45 minutes round trip. 

30 minutes round trip. 

20 minutes one way. 
The arrows are of different colours, according to 
the distance. Is not that a very ingenious and 
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practical idea? I commend it to the notice of 
the controllers of the open spaces of London: 
our health resorts would find it of service, too; 
Brighton, Bournemouth, and such places. 
* * * x 

I can’t say whether or not America has, here 
and there, the best assemblage of Dickensiana; 
it would not surprise me to find that it has. 
But there is no doubt that the best assemblage of 
Johnsoniana is there, for with these eyes I saw 
it and with these hands I fondled it. The 
owner is Mr. R. B. Adam, who has his business 
in one of the ugly streets of Buffalo and his 
home and treasures in a green avenue in its beau- 
tiful garden surroundings. A very odd place, 
this Buffalo, with its ninety thousand Italian in- 
habitants and sufficient Germans to maintain 
three daily papers in their own cacophonous 
tongue; its teeming commercial life and its 
continuous floating population of visitors from 
all over the world, bent upon seeing the adjacent 
Falls of Niagara. But to me it will always be 
most remarkable for containing the unique copy 
of Boswell, which by dint of inserting the 
originals of hundreds of letters and every kind 
of document and picture connected with the 
great name of the Great Lexicographer, its 
owner has driven out into scores of volumes of 
incalculable worth. 
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The American author whose work is most 
eagerly acquired by collectors, is, I believe, 
Edgar Allan Poe, but a Herman Melville cult 
has set in. I don’t know how Longfellow stands, 
but I was amused by the discovery, which was 
made while I was there, that the schooner 
Hesperus was never wrecked. It was, during 
the famous gale of 1839, as far from Nor- 
man’s Woe as Boston harbour, where it lay in 
comparative safety; but being mentioned in the 
papers the next day, in a paragraph near the 
account of the loss of a schooner with a woman 
roped to the windlass bitts, the poet got the 
items confused, and in his diary for December 
17 has this entry: 

News of shipwrecks horrible off the coast. Twenty 
bodies washed ashore near Gloucester. One female 
lashed to a piece of wreck. There is a reef called 
Norman’s Woe, where many of these took place, 


among others the schooner Hesperus. I must write 
a ballad upon this. 


The skipper’s little daughter, with hair like flax, 
seems, in real life, to have been a Mrs. Sally 
Hilton, aged 55. 
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Y DEAR ; 

I wonder if you have any idea of how 
extraordinarily fortunate you are? Not only 
to be visiting Europe, but to be visiting it for 
the first time. 

I am not pretending that if this were to be 
your second or third or fifteenth visit, there 
would be any call to pity you. But there is no real 
comparison between the emotions consequent 
upon first impressions and those that one gathers 
later. The first impression must involve a shock, 
whether of pleasure or frustration, which those 
coming after cannot produce; and shocks are 
rare. That is why I think you so eminently to 
be envied. 

I wonder how you are coming to England. 
Direct to Southampton? If so, and you are not 
in a hurry, you could make a little road tour— 
the first day in a car would suffice if you start 
early; you would still be in London by the 
evening—which would give you a preliminary 
glimpse of our historic island: just enough to 
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steady you! for it could be made to embrace 
the New Forest, Salisbury Cathedral, Salisbury 
Plain, Stonehenge, and some of our most exqui- 
site domestic scenery in Hampshire and Surrey 
on your way to town. I hope you will forgive 
my affectation of erudition when I remind you 
that the New Forest was the great hunting pleas- 
aunce laid out by William the Conqueror and it 
is still Crown property; Salisbury (Trollope’s 
Barchester) is considered by many good judges 
to be the most lovely of all our cathedrals: it 
certainly has the loveliest spire and the come- 
liest and serenest cathedral close, although you 
may be in favour of a loftier site such as Lin- 
coln, which is firmly planted on the ridge that 
runs through the county, or Durham on its bluff 
above the river Wear. As for Stonehenge, the 
antiquaries are still undecided as to its origin 
and full purpose, but they are agreed that it 
was a temple of paganism with a magnificent 
ritual centuries before British history began. 
All this, and the drive to London thrown in, 
in one day! 

Or you may disembark at Liverpool. This 
will enable you to see one of the most perfect 
old English towns, Chester, with its walls and 
“Rows” and timbered houses, and possibly you 
may decide to go to London by road and spend 
a night at Stratford-on-Avon, on your way, in 
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one of the bedrooms named after Shakespeare’s 
plays. I don’t know at what time of year you 
propose to sail, but if it is the spring you will 
see the Warwickshire lanes at their best. I need 
not say what at Stratford-on-Avon awaits you. 
Being a good American, you know the Shake- 
speare story probably far better than I. But 
perhaps you may not know that Shakespeare is 
not all: the town itself is one of our most dis- 
tinguished for its fine domestic architecture; 
the river is one of our quietest and greenest; 
and Warwick Castle and Kenilworth are not 
distant. 

The mention of Kenilworth reminds me of our 
second greatest imaginative writer and human- 
ist, Sir Walter Scott, and the circumstance that 
some Transatlantic liners come to Glasgow. In 
this case you would probably see something of 
Scotland before you go south to London. Here 
again how enviable you are! Love of Scott will 
take you to the banks of the Tweed, perhaps the 
most exquisite of all rivers in the British Isles, 
and never so beautiful as at twilight. You will 
see Abbotsford and Melrose Abbey and Dry- 
burgh Abbey and meditate on that very great 
man’s noble life and life work. In Edinburgh 
you will see the Heart of Midlothian and the 
Scott Memorial. As to the memorial, let me 
tell you of a discovery that I made when not 
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long ago I was in the Scottish capital. I found 
that from a certain spot to the west of the Me- 
morial the head of the seated figure can be 
brought into the circle of the clock of the North 
British Hotel, so that, fittingly, and as it should 
be, Sir Walter has a halo. 

And while in Edinburgh do not neglect the 
Scottish National Gallery, where Scott’s friend 
Raeburn, who painted with much of the charm 
and dignity and sympathy with which Scott 
wrote, has many portraits. 

Edinburgh brings to my mind one of the risks 
that all visitors to Europe for the first time 
cannot avoid running. You may be anticipating 
too much; and if you do, you will often be dis- 
appointed. Edinburgh gives us a vivid example. 
No doubt you have seen reproductions of pic- 
tures of the death of Rizzio. I forget the name 
of the historical painter; it may have been 
Wilkie, whose famous representation of Mary 
Queen of Scots being thundered at in the old 
church on the castle hill, by John Knox, belongs 
to the same epoch; it may be Maclise. But 
at any rate you have probably seen it. A 
spacious apartment with room both for sword 
play and for guilty intrigues. Well, when you 
go to Holyrood Palace you will be shocked, for 
the room in which Rizzio was assassinated is 
hardly more than a cupboard and you will 
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realize what a sordid rat-killing affair it must 
have been, 

Holyrood may fail you, but certain things 
cannot. Edinburgh Castle, for instance, domi- 
nating its rock high up there in the mist—that 
could not in your dreams be more impressive 
than in reality. Nor could Windsor Castle as 
seen from the meadows of the Thames or from 
the road, a mile before Slough, as you motor 
from London. Windsor Castle indeed fills al- 
most every requirement of the romantic child 
brought up on tales of chivalry. Perhaps Car- 
cassonne in the South of France is, from with- 
out, the perfect fortress of romance, with its 
four and fifty towers springing from the battle- 
mented walls; but Carcassonne is distant where 
Windsor Castle is inevitably in your itinerary. 
And when you are at Windsor you will be sure 
to go into St. George’s Chapel, won’t you, for 
it has extraordinary beauty; and you should 
walk down the hill and cross the river to Eton 
and see something of the school on whose play- 
ing fields the battle of Waterloo was won. 

But I have not yet exhausted the possibility 
of your landing at Liverpool; from which city 
how simple to see the Lake Country, which in 
spring is more lovely than at any other season! 
You remember how Wordsworth’s heart danced 
with the daffodils? Well, you can see those 
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daffodils every April among the grass of Rydal 
Mount. 

But your interests may lie more among his- 
tory than books. If so, you are perhaps to be 
envied more than any other pilgrim, because so 
much awaits you. Indeed, I don’t see how you 
can ever return to your home! Where will you 
begin? If you land at Cherbourg it is a simple 
matter to visit the little seaport of Digues-sur- 
mer in Normandy, where William the Conquerer 
set sail for England in September, 1066. Later 
when you reach England you will go to Sussex 
and see where he landed, and where he fought; 
and to Westminster to see where he was crowned. 

If you extend your travels to Belgium you will 
walk over the battlefield of Waterloo, and in St. 
Paul’s in London you will see the tomb of Well- 
ington and in the Invalides in Paris the tomb 
of Napoleon. If the career of Napoleon, and 
the personality of Napoleon, fascinate you, as 
surely they must, you will go also to Fontaine- 
bleau and see his rooms as he furnished them 
with such care and taste, and stand on the very 
steps on which he stood when he bade farewell 
to his Old Guard. You will go to Malmaison 
and see where poor Josephine lived after the 
divorce. If you are under the spell of the 
Revolution you will go to Versailles and en- 
deayour to reconstruct the grandeur and folly 
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of the Court of Louis XVI; you will see the Petit 
Trianon where Marie Antoinette and her ladies 
played at being shepherdesses and dairymaids, 
you will see in one of the great salons, Vigée le 
Brun’s portrait of the Queen in her happiness 
surrounded by her children. Then, at the Con- 
ciergerie at Paris, you will shudder in the cell 
where the poor foolish lady was imprisoned 
before her execution. You will go to the Place 
de la Bastile and trace out, in the roadway, the 
inlaid stones which mark the position of the 
walls of the old prison. But be careful how 
you do this, because in France it is not the 
driver who runs over anyone that is punished, 
but (if he survives) the person who was so 
naughty as to be run over. 

Your interest in history may be less modern. 
In this case you will hasten to Athens or Rome. 
At Athens you will climb the hill of the Acrop- 
olis and meditate in the Parthenon; in Rome you 
will spend storied days in the Forum, and de- 
scending to the catacombs see where the Chris- 
tians hiding from Nero held their services, and 
in its Colosseum reconstruct a sacrifice to the 
lions. 

Perhaps ancient and lovely architecture is 
your lure? Again, how fortunate you are! In 
England we have cathedrals and castles, abbeys 
and churches, palaces such as Hampton Court, 
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country mansions such as Compton Wynyates, 
Tudor villages, and timbered cottages in such 
profusion that you need not leave the tiny island 
at all. And then what has France—with Notre 
Dame, St. Chapelle, Chartres, Amiens, Carcas- 
sonne and the chateaux of Touraine? What 
has Spain, with the Alhambra, the Escorial, the 
Giralda and the bridge of Toledo? What has 
Germany, with Cologne, and Niiremberg and the 
castles of the Rhine? What has Italy, from 
Venice’s palaces rising from the lagoon, to 
Giotto’s campanile at. Florence, springing from 
the ground; from Milan’s cathedral of white 
marble to Pompeii’s ruins of volcanic stone 
and all the secrets of Roman civilization in the 
first century A.D. 

I have supposed you to be interested in his- 
tory, literature, architecture and nature. There 
remains another absorbing and inexhaustible 
passior for the traveller in Europe to indulge 
in, and that is painting. You have some won- 
derful pictures in America, and every year you 
add to them. But there are still many which 
will never leave England or the Continent; and 
there are of course wall-paintings that cannot be 
removed. I can imagine no transaction between 
the Old World and the New, for example, that 
would make it possible for Leonardo’s “Last 
Supper” in Milan ox Raphael’s frescoes in the 
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Papal Apartments of the Vatican to cross the 
Atlantic; while Michael Angelo’s ceiling paint- 
ings are, I take it, physically irremovable. But 
for many years to come, if not for ever, if you 
want to see the Sistine Madonna you will have 
to go to Dresden; and if you want to see Ver- 
meer’s landscape of Delft you will have to go 
to the Hague; and if you want to see Rem- 
brandt’s ‘““Night Watch” you will have to go to 
Amsterdam; and if you want to see Botticelli’s 
“Primavera” you will have to go to Florence; 
and if you want to see Titian’s “Assumption” 
you will have to go to Venice; and if you want 
to see Giorgione’s altar-piece you will have to go 
to Castel Franco; and of you want to see the 
“Monna Lisa” you will have to go to Paris; and 
if you want to see Turner’s “Fighting Témé- 
raire’ or Crome’s ‘‘Mousehold Heath” you will 
have to go to London. 

There are still other reasons for your inten- 
tion to cross the Atlantic. You may have been 
one of the subscribers to a fund to restore to 
prosperity three of the French towns destroyed 
in the War. In this case, how natural for you 
to desire to see what your money did! Without 
any retail certainty as to how that gift was 
applied you will be able to enjoy the wholesale 
certainty that but for you those towns would 
be the less complete. Not (I am sure) that you 
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need to lay this flattering unction to your soul. 
Virtue is its own reward. But there is no harm 
in the benefactor experiencing a glow. 

There may remain yet another reason for 
Americans to wish to visit France. I might 
have put it first, but I will not translate it 
into words at all, so poignant is it, so sorrowful 
and yet so flushed with pride... . 

So much for your first visit. And then those 
that are to follow, when you are to be envied 
again, for you will then taste the deep satisfac- 
tion and joy of finding that a second impression 
is even more wonderful than you expected; 
together with perhaps the piquancy of perplex- 
ity at a falling short of expectation; or even the 
bitterer perplexity of absolute disappointment. 
The old saying that familiarity breeds contempt 
you can utterly disregard. 

And so farewell and may great good fortune 
attend you! 

E. V. L. 
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has brought my volcanoes to five in num- 
ber, of which Etna must be ranked first in fa- 
miliarity, for I spent seven days and part of 
seven nights in constant contemplation of that 
glorious eminence. The others are Vesuvius, 
the Solfatara (or Piccolo Vesuvio) near Poz- 
zuoli, Stromboli, a mere nodding acquaintance, 
and the lovely Fujiyama of Japan. Vesuvius 
had not yet broken out into his recent eruption, 
but at the Solfatara, on the other side of the 
Bay of Naples, I was quite as near trouble as 
is comfortable. 

This crater some day, like the craters that 
are now such sombre or sparkling lakes, accord- 
ing to the aspect of the heavens, as Averno and 
Albano and Nemi, will be a vast bowl of sus- 
ceptible water; but it is at the moment—or has 
recently been—a concave space filled with a 
grey sand, from which here and there steam and 
vapour burst forth. When the guide swings 
his lighted torch over these fumes they increase 
to density, while from scores of crevices all 
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about and even a hundred yards distant, high 
in the rocks, more smoke gushes. To my guide 
such an infernal response was a matter for 
laughter and personal pride, as though he him- 
self were Pluto; me it terrified. He then 
stamped on the ground, so that echoes rever- 
berated below and the whole place shook; and 
this, too, while tickling him, turned my blood 
cold. There was, however, heat enough and to 
spare, to revive it, for we came first to pools of 
bubbling lava, and then to a place where a merry 
grizzled Cyclops, for a gratuity, handed out 
lumps of sulphur too hot to hold. One of these 
is on my table as I write—a reminder of a first 
escape from the nether regions. 

Vesuvius was mildly exhaling its hot breath 
during the two visits that I paid to Pompeii; 
nor, when Sicily was reached, and Etna became 
my neighbour, was there much more than a lazy 
emission of smoke from that giant, whose 
shoulders wore a heavy cape of snow which 
every hour of the day took on new colour. I 
watched the reflection upon it of the dawn deli- 
cately roseate; I watched it turn to fire in the 
setting sun. And there were lovely later phases 
of pearl grey as the light died. And at night 
a brilliant planet hung above, as though con- 
templating such a plunge as Empedocles took. 
Fujiyama is perhaps more dazzling, and its 
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isolation and symmetry make it the more magi- 
cal; but Etna’s bulk has a magnificence of its 
own, and its history compels respect. As I 
watched it, I had Matthew Arnold’s lines contin- 
ually in mind: 

The Leader is fairest, 

But all are divine. 

The night in her silence, 

The stars in their calm. 

The remains of an eruption from a subsidiary 
crater of Etna a year or so ago are astonishing; 
and on an excursion amid greenery and prosper- 
ity they come as the most surprising thing. The 
car takes you along the Alcantara valley through 
Francavilla, among orange groves glowing in 
the sun, and then up a series of hairpin bends to 
one of the most condensed of all Sicily’s many 
condensed cities built on a rock, Castiglione. 
This fortress in the air had been before our eyes 
for several miles, but I never dreamed that the 
road lay through it. From the valley it looks, as 
do all its companions, like a mere dominating 
castle—just walls and keep and so forth, as, say, 
at Corfe or Edinburgh. But when you enter it, 
it is a mass of streets and alleys, with over 
twelve thousand inhabitants. 

Well, from Castiglione you pass on, ever 
higher—and Castiglione is over two thousand 
feet up—towards Linguaglossa, among woods 
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and moraines, when suddenly, as you round a 
corner, the earth turns black. Gone in an instant 
the trees, the grasses, and the moss; nothing but 
cold, bleak lava, in strange grotesque heaps, as 
tumbled there by the earth’s convulsions. The 
scene, utterly desolate, is made more inhuman 
by the wind blowing from Etna just across 
the way—that strange, bitter wind which, under 
a cloudless sky, Etna mysteriously creates. All 
is desolate until, with a suddenness equal to the 
impact of this sinister desert, there spring from 
the stones a band of urchins each proffering for 
sale a piece of spar to which a yellow incrus- 
tation clings, and they hold up the car as though 
it were a coach two centuries ago in Maidenhead 
Thicket. A piece of it lies on my desk as I 
write, a reminder of my escape from the high- 
wayboys of Etna. 

I was promised a view of one other active 
voleano, Stromboli, and made a gallant effort 
to see it. The gallant effort took the pleasant 
shape of a ride over the Peloritani mountains 
from Taormina to Tyndaris, on a wild and deso- 
late road which winds up to a great height to the 
watershed of the Alcantara, and then down again 
to the sea on the northern coast. Tyndaris, once 
a Greek colony built on a rock, is now nothing 
but a monastery, ruins and an inn. The ruins, 
which comprise a Greek theatre and a Roman 
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gymnasium, are in the grounds of the inn, the 
landlord of which told me that new excavations 
were in immediate prospect. I doubt whether 
amateur spades are permitted; but, if so, there 
might be many worse forms of holiday than to 
repose here and, to employ an old joke, vary 
one’s otium with digging. The view from the 
cliffs should be glorious, but on the day of my 
visit a sea fog obliterated all but the faint out- 
line of the nearer Lipari Islands, so that Strom- 
boli was invisible; but I shall always remember 
how, when passing it in a steamer in 1895, our 
deck was powdered with its dust. Immediately 
below Tyndaris you see winding into its yellow 
sands the blue depths of its ancient harbour. 
And as I looked there came into my mind new 
cadences from Matthew Arnold—the concluding 
stanzas of “The Scholar Gypsy,” ending on the 
line about the Tyrian trader and his corded 
bales. 
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ICILY, after a week’s enchanted sunshine in 

mid-winter, remains in my mind as a fairy- 
land of oranges under a dominating mountain of 
changing but constant loveliness. I had often 
seen oranges on the Riviera, but small and 
innutritious and grown for show rather than use. 
It was not till I came to the slopes of Etna that 
I knew what an orange grove is like, and not 
till I tasted a little Sicilian mandarin that I 
knew what the flavour of that sweetest and most 
aromatic and tidiest of fruits can be. To be 
picking mandarins from the tree in blazing sun 
only two nights from London in January is an 
experience as novel as it was unexpected; but 
such was my happy lot. 

The goat in England is not too ingratiating a 
creature. It is usually kept singly, on the end 
of a chain, and is to be approached only with 
misgivings. Will it respond to kindness or will 
it bring its armoury into action? Not that to 
be friendly with a goat is one of my strongest 
wishes, but one likes domestic animals to be 
trustworthy. The difference between the goat 
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of the English countryside and the goat of Sicily 
is as wide as that between the sheep of the weald 
of Kent and the sheep of the mountains. A 
flock of goats in Sicily gives you at once the 
poetry of motion and the poetry of mischief: 
the old ones staid but graceful in every move- 
ment, the kids frisking and leaping with joy. 
You come upon them suddenly, forty or fifty 
strong, round a bend in the road, and in an 
instant the kids are high up on the bank, search- 
ing you with their narrow eyes, while the goat- 
herds—dark careless boys, straight out of The- 
ocritus but for their shabby modern clothes—are 
steering the parents into safety. 

The motor-car being unlikely to be popular 
in Sicily until the island has better roads and 
more money—and better roads and more money 
being distant Sicilian ideals—the donkey 
should long continue to rule it there. Without 
the donkey, Sicily, one feels, would be at a 
standstill; and one comes away with a new 
respect for this animal, whose character is with 
us always a kind of joke, and his existence al- 
most a reproach. But, as in Spain, so in Sicily, 
one feels that there must be more kinds of don- 
key than one, and that England has the worst; 
for the tradition of stubbornness and unwilling- 
ness with which our ideas of Neddy are satu- 
rated would seem to have no meaning out there, 
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where the donkeys appear to be tractable, and 
unmistakably are alert and uncomplaining; per- 
haps proud of the universality of their service. 
They may be even more proud of the trust 
reposed in them, for after lunch many of the 
drivers, however wakeful they may have been 
in the morning, frankly give up the struggle 
and fall heavily asleep, leaving it to the animal 
to steer a safe course home. 

There are a few emaciated horses, a few 
steady, unemotional mules, but everywhere you 
meet the donkey, laden with a back-load, laden 
with full panniers, laden with a peasant or even 
two peasants, laden with all the lot, or drawing 
one of the gaily coloured Sicilian carts with 
pictures on its panels. These pictures are rep- 
resentations either of incidents in the life of 
Christ and the Saints or scenes from the ballet 
and the drama. It is a grief to me that nowhere 
did I catch sight of either a carriage builder 
or an artist at work on the finished cart; and 
this is odd, considering that all Sicilians carry 
on their arts and crafts in the streets, outside 
rather than inside their houses. I saw lace- 
makers and net-menders, carpenters and basket- 
weavers, cooks and scullions, all busy, and all 
surrounded by large families of olive-skinned 
children with black curly heads; but never a 
decorator of little carts with scenes from the 
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theatre or the Scriptures. Perhaps if we gave 
our donkeys such vehicles as these they would 
be less obstinate. We might go farther and put 
them into the elaborate harness which the 
Sicilian peasants are so proud of, glittering with 
a thousand tiny mirrors and splendid with tassel 
and pompon and gold. Neddy perhaps awaits 
such consideration. 

But donkeys are not the only Pickfords. As 
in other lands where the sun is lord, the women 
seem to work harder than the men, particularly 
as carriers; and, watching them, one is again 
struck—as even more, of course, in Oriental 
countries—by the English disregard of the head. 
I mean as a bearer. No doubt we use our heads 
in ordinary ways, although not too conspicu- 
ously, as centres of thought and sagacity; but 
why should one nation carry things on its head 
while another poses upon it nothing weightier 
than hats? Every Sicilian peasant girl or 
woman (and you see only the peasants) carries 
a basket or a water-jug in this way, moving 
with stately circumspection, and having the 
hands free for extra burdens or to lead a child. 
In England only the porters at the big markets 
and the muffin-men carry things on their heads, 
and muffin-men are becoming extinct. An 
acrobat in the halls now and then exploits a 
younger brother in this way; but acrobats are 
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usually foreigners: very likely Sicilians, although 
more probably of Teutonic origin. I noticed 
that, although when the water-bottle is full it is 
naturally carried vertically, when it is 
empty it is laid on its side, on the little pad 
that intervenes. One washerwoman that I saw 
at work was folding the linen and laying it 
piece by piece on her head. I don’t say that 
England is the worse for this neglect of an extra. 
“arm,” but there is no doubt that we should 
all walk better if we were taught as children 
to balance water-jugs in the Sicilian and Eastern 
way. 

I have another Sicilian memory that will not. 
soon fade. The waiter. Of all the waiters I 
have known, Antonio (as I will call him) was at. 
once the simplest, the most solicitous, and the 
most good-natured. Like most members of that 
strange calling, he was working far from his 
home, which was in Padua. He showed me pho- 
tographs of his wife and three children, the. 
youngest a little girl. Directly the Sicilian 
season was over he would rejoin them for a while 
until the next season began, wherever it was— 
perhaps at the Lido; and so through the chang- 
ing years. 

“What will you do with your two boys?” I 
asked him; and his answer proved what a gulf 
is fixed between the English father and the 
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Italian. He would make the elder a doctor, he 
said, and the other a waiter. Now can you 
imagine such a destiny being carved out for two 
sons of any English parent? The mixture is 
not known in our country; nor would the medi- 
cal son tolerate it. 
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IENA fulfils, in the most fascinating and 

enchanting manner, two of the requirements 
of the traveller in search of medieval romantic 
cities: it is built on a hill and it is surrounded 
by a wall. The hill is immense, with more than 
one summit, and the wall is intact. If you 
wander out through one of the gates—as I 
carelessly did one morning, expecting to re- 
enter when I would by an ordinary breach—you 
must walk to the next before you can enter 
again; and the next is a long way off. Not only 
are the walls intact, but immediately outside 
them the country begins: vines, figs, olives, oxen, 
and the brown earth with peasants at work on 
it. There is no debateable allotment ground: 
urbs one minute; rus the next. 

All this—in these days—and especially to 
anyone who may have come to Siena from, say, 
Milan, where civilisation is assertive and noisy— 
is very much to the good. Even better is the 
discovery that, within its massive ramparts, 
Siena is still a stronghold of antiquity. There 
may be newspapers, motor-cars with the most 
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discordant horns, cinemas, and electric light; 
but the streets are still narrow and paved en- 
tirely with blocks of grooved stone; there are no 
sidewalks; and although little clattering horses 
and carts and donkeys and mules are every- 
where, it is a point of honour with the Sienese, 
who are a healthy, independent, incurious folk, 
not to expect them to be there at all, and with 
the utmost deliberateness to make the least pos- 
sible room for them to pass. Add to this that it 
is a city of massive palaces, rising sheer from 
the narrow streets, some of extreme beauty and 
still in perfect repair, although none are now 
occupied by such families as they were built for, 
and—here is the wonder—a city of cleanliness 
and unimpeachable water. 

If Siena were not often so painfully steep, 
walking in it would, to lovers of architecture, be 
the pleasantest pursuit imaginable, for there is 
always a discovery to be made: a courtyard, a 
gateway, a window, a relief, a wrought iron 
bracket, a piece of carving, a church that some- 
how you had missed before. Or a vista. And 
on its human side it touches hands with antiq- 
uity too, the old crafts still being carried on in 
the old quarters. Tanning seems to be a local 
industry, judging by the loads of skins that one 
meets and the pungent odour that often fills the 
air. The more friendly aroma of the mews is 
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more common, for although motor-cars hoot with 
peculiar violence, Siena belongs in reality still 
to its little horses. It is a city of unexpected 
stables. Small shops are still the rule: just big 
enough for a living without anxiety. Among 
these, fruiterers’ are numerous, glowing with 
colour and continually surprising a northerner 
by their cheapness. Cobblers are numerous, too, 
and no wonder when you consider the Sienese 
granite and the Sienese gradients. 

The presence in the streets of so many rep- 
resentations of Romulus and Remus extracting 
nourishment from their foster-mother—you see 
this group on the tops of columns again and 
again, in relief on houses, and in pictorial form 
—is due to the circumstance that Siena claims to 
have been founded by Senus, Remus’s son. Of 
these representations of the she-wolf and the 
twins, perhaps the one in coloured marbles inlaid 
in the floor of the cathedral is the most dignified ; 
but I like an ancient sculpture in the Museo del 
Opera, where the artist has departed from the 
ordinary treatment and has caught Romulus 
and Remus in a moment of repletion, leaving 
them free to fondle their deputy parent with no 
hint of cupboard love. 

None of the great Italian churches ever sug- 
gests a crowd of worshippers, but I think that 
Siena’s three immense fanes—the Duomo, St. 
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Agostino, and St. Domenico—give a completer 
impression of emptiness than any in the whole 
country. In the case of St. Agostino and St. 
Domenico, this may be due to the care with 
which they are tended; intense cleanliness and 
light emphasizing the absence of pews or chairs. 
Both are vast, and both are mere shells, with 
immensities of red floor space, and a series of 
altars in the nave and chapels in the choir, each 
with an Old Master in perfect condition. The 
emptiness of these great red floors may strike 
into the visitor—and particularly the Protest- 
ant visitor—a certain chill; but when he enters 
the Duomo he is grateful, for otherwise he could 
not see the famous pavement mosaics there, 
which, not inaptly, have been called the Bible 
in marble. I say mosaic, but to anyone coming 
here from Venice, with the rich and restless tes- 
sellated patterns of St. Mark’s in mind, the 
word would be confusing. The two cathedrals 
could hardly be more opposed in decoration: 
St. Mark’s all gold and colour and Oriental 
caprice, with its multi-coloured floor billowing 
up and down, and Siena self-respecting and aus- 
tere, with its pavement strictly level and cool 
in tone. If St. Mark’s is in mosaic, this is 
merely in inlay. The famous graffiti are on such 
a scale that it is impossible to see them whole; 
one has to move over the canvas (so to speak) 
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to understand them. Only from a cradle sus- 
pended from the roof could one really appreciate 
their power and vigour. But they are an un- 
failing source of interest, and the more so if 
one makes a study of the reproductions in little 
that hang in the Museo del Opera; where a plan 
of the whole cathedral as it was so nobly con- 
ceived and authorized by the Sienese in 1322, 
but so much of which remains unfinished, may 
also be consulted. 

Tastes will differ as to the most interesting of 
the Biblical illustrations. I found myself again 
and again tracing out the horrors of the “Mas- 
sacre of the Innocents” by Matteo de Giovanni; 
but Beccafumi’s “Children of Israel in the Wil- 
derness,” and Domenico de Niccolo’s “Judgment 
of Solomon” are likewise inexhaustible to the 
carth-creeping investigator. Perhaps the most 
amusing is the “Absalom” of Pietro del Minella, 
the fatal coiffure having a new interest since 
the rise of the Fascisti, whose young bloods 
tend to a shock of hair carefully trained up- 
wards and crimped, quite in the Absalom style. 
I must not say that they derived their fashion 
in hair from the Siena cathedral pavement; but 
they might have done so. They might also have 
found it in the spirited drawing of the Wind in 
one of the music books in the cathedral library, 
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although equally it might have come from our 
old friend Struwwelpeter. 

The inlaid masterpieces of the floor are not the 
only pictorial allurements of the Duomo. One 
must go thither also to see the Pinturicchios, 
which are divided between the little chapel of 
St. John the Baptist and the Library where the 
illuminated psalters are_kept. In the Library 
is Pinturicchio’s famous series of paintings rep- 
resenting scenes in the life of Pius II (1458- 
1464), whose family name was Aineas Sylvius 
Piccolimini, and whose family palace in the Via 
de Citta still stands, in this antiseptic air, ex- 
actly as he must have known it, at any rate ex- 
ternally, but inside transformed to suit the 
purposes of a Bank. 

Bernardino Pinturicchio comes not too well 
out of Vasari’s “Lives.” He was among those 
artists—Sodoma, also a Sienese hero, is another 
—against whom the biographer had a grudge; 
but to us he is nothing but a benefactor and 
dispenser of delight. According to Vasari, he 
was an indifferent painter, whose principal idea 
was to please his exalted patrons, whether 
princes or Popes, not minding whether in doing 
so he contravened the canons of art; Vasari also 
attributes his death to pique and disappoint- 
ment at not participating in the spoil—five hun- 
dred golden ducats—which burst from a chest 
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in the painting-room set apart for him by the 
monks at San Francesco, also in Siena. Finally, 
Vasari roundly states that Raphael, who had 
been invited to assist in this work in the Pic- 
colimini series, and who was then (1505) twen- 
ty-two, Pinturicchio being fifty-one, made all 
the designs and did much of the work; but 
there is no reason to believe this. Yet Raphael’s 
hand certainly is to be found there, and might 
have remained to enrich Siena through commis- 
sions of his own, but for his excitement on hear- 
ing that Leonardo and Michael Angelo were in 
competition over a battlepiece to be painted for 
the Plazzo Vecchio in Florence; and off he went 
to see the fun. 

Delightful and sparkling and triumphant as is 
the Pius II series, I think that I prefer Pinturic- 
ehio’s quieter and tenderer paintings in the 
chapel of St. John the Baptist, depicting scenes 
in the life of the Saint: his birth, standing im- 
mediately, as though to foretell his destiny, in 
his little basin, while one nurse bathes him and 
ancther waits with a towel to dry the tiny 
mystic; his isolation in the desert among deer 
and wild flowers; and his preachings in the wil- 
derness, one of his listeners being a thoughtful 
boy carrying something very like a Wessex 
thumbstick. All these are very sweet and gen- 
tle. And then there is the famous picture of 
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the young knight in armour making his devo- 
tions, which is so familiar in reproductions— 
the knight being Alberti Arringhieri. 

Pinturicchio is also to be found at the Acca- 
demia, and although the Sodomas will, I sup- 
pose, always be the most popular pictures there 
with the Sienese, few strangers omit to stop at 
the photograph stall as they pass out, to buy a 
reproduction, in full or in detail, of Pinturic- 
chio’s “Holy Family” with the adorable little 
Jesus and St. John in it. This picture must 
be known all over the world. 

The work of Sodoma is everywhere: always 
accomplished and with a certain charm and 
sweetness, but I found it impossible to think of 
it as even of the second class. And impossible 
also to believe that the artist brought to it any 
depth of feeling or any rapture. Dipping into 
Vasari I find that Sodoma was his particular 
black beast. He can find almost nothing good 
to say of him, and elevates Beccafumi by con- 
trast. Beccafumi was sincere, painstaking, 
pious, his only defect being that he was “‘some- 
what excessively disposed to solitude”; Giovan- 
Antonio Bazzi, known as Sodoma, was frivolous, 
careless, and given to tomfoolery. Beccafumi 
was always busy and continually experimenting: 
he died of overwork while labouring at a new 
mediumi; Sodoma painted as little as was nec- 
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essary and as quickly as posible, and then got 
_back to his practical jokes, his horse-racing 
(at which he was very successful, gaining many 
cups which he was so vain as to exhibit in his 
window), and his menagerie. This collection of 
animals, which Vasari cannot forgive, included 
badgers, squirrels, apes, cat-a-mountains, dwarf 
asses, horses and barbs, magpies, dwarf chick- 
ens, tortoises, and Indian doves. The painter 
also had a raven which counterfeited his mas- 
ter’s voice to perfection, and especially when 
anyone knocked at the door. In short, “the 
dwelling of this man seemed like the very ark 
of Noah.” None the less, Sodoma, by his per- 
sonal charm, his facility and a certain agreeable 
quality in his pictures, which often prove him 
to have had greater gifts than he was generally 
concerned to employ, obtained commissions on 
every hand, and in spite of his reputation as 
blagueur and playboy, was actually chosen by 
the General of the monks of Monte Oliveto to 
complete a pictorial life of St. Benedict, begun 
by no less a moralist and whole-hearted devotee 
of art than Luca Signorelli. 

One of the longer excursions from Siena is to 
the monastery where these frescoes are to be 
seen. It is fifteen miles away through hilly 
country, with here and there a white farm house, 
and here and there a village, and always the 
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sentinel cypress. The journey in the old days 
of horses must have been very tedious; even in 
the modern car it is long enough to have monot- 
ony. The last few miles are spent in climbing 
winding roads, with occasional halts while sheep 
reluctantly make way. And at length the mon- 
astery is seen, with cypresses, no longer singly, 
but in battalions, thronging about it, set on a 
terrace ridge in a forest, amid vast steepnesses: 
a bleak, drear settlement of recluses bent upon 
the worship of God; and once again one marvels 
—the feeling is recurrent in Italy—at the in- 
domitable energy of this nation of builders. 

The monastery is no longer a living force; 
only a few monks remain; and the place sug- 
gests desolation. I was there on a peculiarly 
forbidding day of rain and wind, and my im- 
pression is therefore gloomy; but even in sun- 
shine one must be aware of decay and emptiness. 
A brother in dingy white at last answered the 
bell by a door set immediately underneath a 
broken guttering from which a cataract was 
descending, and after a few minutes’ waiting, 
another brother, whose duty was that of cice- 
rone, displayed the treasures of the place. 
Meanwhile in our ears was the mixed sound of 
our footsteps on the stones, the steady falling 
of the rain and from the chapel the intonations 
of a seivice. 
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Seepage ti ae 

The frescoes are in the cloisters, with insuffi- 
cient protection from the weather, so that some 
are in bad repair and a few obliterated in 
places. As an illustrated biography of St. 
Benedict the series is complete: no salient epi- 
sode as related by St. Gregory has been neg- 
lected by the two artists. Personally, I think 
Luca’s representation of Benedict recognising 
Totila is the masterpiece, but many of Sodoma’s 
are very engaging and debonair, if not conspic- 
uously pious; and it is easy to believe that the 
monks of Monte Oliveto, who enjoyed watching 
him both at work and play, were not improved 
in discipline during the progress of his task. 

I said something just now about the indomit- 
able Italian builder, and truly Siena itself is 
another proof of his courage and persistence. 
Not only is its architecture beautiful, in gross 
and in detail, but it has a superb solidity. I 
have spoken of its surrounding walls. Equally 
massive are the walls of that formidable fort- 
ress on the edge of the city—formidable in the 
past, when assailants had to approach it from 
the valley, but now like all other fortresses 
rendered futile by the aeroplane—the ramparts 
of which are a popular resort, especially on fine 
Sundays. It is good to see these blocks of stone 
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after the rapid steel-girder building methods in 
use nowadays in England and America. One side 
of the fort was once a pallone court, but Siena 
has no pallone to-day, and those who would 
bet must go to a murky little hall in one of the 
side streets, called the Tennys Ball, where half 
a dozen girls vie with each other in hitting a ball 
with a racket into holes in a board some four 
yards distant, and you put your money on Lilly 
or Minnie, Mary or Rosie, as your fancy directs. 
As a substitute for the brave efforts of battitore 
and spalla in the real game, they are poor in- 
deed; but the odds can be even greater than at 
pallone, which, as a medium of speculation, 
must be very disappointing to a gambler of any 
pluck. 

Siena’s dominating structures, as seen from 
any distance, are its two lovely towers—the 
black and white marble campanile of the Duomo, 
rising so confidently above the great cathedral 
itself, which, in its turn, crowns a precipitous 
rock; and the Torre del Mangio, of red brick, 
which, in the same way, completes the Palazzo 
Pubblico, on the border of the great Piazza 
del Campo, or, as it now is the Piazza Vitorio 
Emmanuele, where the palia races are run, and 
where is a reconstruction of the fountain which 
won for Jacopo della Quercia (who stands to 
Siena much in the same relation as Brunel- 
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leschi to Florence and Sansovino to Venice) his 
name of Jacopo della Fonte. Jacopo’s hand is 
to be seen everywhere, but never to more advan- 
tage than in the font in the Baptistery, to which 
Ghiberti and Donatello also contributed. Two 
of the four putti which Donatello designed are 
missing. According to Herr Baedeker (who 
ought to know) one of them is now in the Kaiser 
Friedrich Museum in Berlin, and it would be 
interesting to learn how it found its way there. 
The whereabouts of the other is a mystery, and 
I can think of few more fascinating commissions 
for an amateur detective than to trace it to its 
present home. 

I have had the good fortune to see many 
beautiful towers in the world, from the minarets 
of Agra and Delhi to the home of Big Ben, from 
the campanili of Ravenna Pubblico, on the 
border of the great Piazza Maggiore, to the spire 
of Salisbury, from the Giralda at Seville to the 
belfry at Bruges, but none remains in the mem- 
ory more graciously than Siena’s two. They 
are not quite so imposing as their cousins at 
Florence—Giotto’s tower and the tower of the 
Palazzo Vecchio; but they are not less beautiful. 
Indeed, the Torre del Mangio has a loveliness 
lacking at the Palazzo Vecchio; it springs up- 
ward with such ease, it is so slender and so 
light-hearted. 
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The Torre del Mangio, which takes it name 
from the figure, now no more, that used to strike 
the hours, was built by the brothers Di Rinaldo, 
of Perugia, in the first half of the fourteenth 
century. It is three hundred and thirty feet 
high, of red brick for the first long flight, and 
then there is a white stone corbelled capital, 
and above that a white stone crown—which in 
itself would add glory to any ordinary building. 
On the top of all is the great bell in an iron cage. 
The triumph of the Torre del Mangio is the more 
remarkable when one realizes that it rises, so 
to speak, from the lowlands, and yet from a 
distance is so commandingly lofty, although 
then it has to bear comparison with the cam- 
panile of the Duomo, which is helped by its 
naturally exalted position. This campanile is 
as decorative as the Torre del Mangio is simple; 
it is built of white and black marble in hori- 
zontal stripes, and but for an ingenious and 
entirely successful architectural device, might 
have been restless and heavy. This device was 
to graduate the framework of the windows—of 
which there are six on each of the four fagades— 
so that in the top story there are six arches, in 
the fifth five, in the fourth four, and so on down 
to the lowest window of all, which is but a 
single narrow one. They are graduated also 
in height, the top ones being the highest. The 
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result is that the eye is carried upward towards 
an expanding and more impressive effect with 
each change. It is as though the wider windows 
lift the narrower. 

Coming to Siena, as one often does, from 
Venice or Florence, there is one strange lack. 
You know how, in St. Mark’s Square, in Venice, 
when the clock strikes noon—sometimes before 
it, sometimes in the middle and often when the 
notes have finished—the gun at the arsenal 
booms out, and all the pigeons rise in a grey 
wind; you know how, in Florence, where time 
is of more importance than in the Adriatic City 
of the Sun, and also in Rome, as the noonday 
gun is heard, every man’s head is for a moment 
bent—not in devotion but in consultation of his 
watch. Well, in Siena, finding myself in the 
Piazza del Campo a little before twelve, I stood 
in a doorway opposite the Torre del Mangio to 
see what happened there when the gun went: 
off. Standing there, I noticed that the myriad 
holes left in the brickwork of the tower, either 
for scaffolding or for the fixing of the marble 
veneer which may (or may not) have been in- 
tended, were now the homes of jackdaws, whose 
sharp cries to each other filled the air just as 
they do in an English cathedral close. At noon 
I expected to see every jackdaw fly out, with 
some of the same affectation of fright—or, at. 
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any rate, surprise—as the Venetian pigeons; 
but I was disappointed, for there was no gun. 
The clock struck, and that was all. I must say 
that I disapprove of this. Every Italian city 
should have its noonday gun. The lack of it is 
Siena’s only defect. 
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ELL me,”’—so ran the charming and 
flattering postscript to a letter which I 
received while on a visit to Italy—“tell me 
which London fountain I must throw a coin 
into to ensure your return to London”; and its 
reference was of course to Rome’s Fountain of 
Trevi, to which all travellers who wish again to 
see the Eternal City make an oblation; and it 
not only brought back to my mind that fine rush- 
ing cataract upon which one comes so suddenly 
and surprisingly in the midst of narrow Roman 
streets, but also recalled the worst cold I ever 
witnessed in the process of devastating a friend. 
The friend was Jimmy Nagle, whom I 
chanced to meet in the club, shivering, sneezing, 
shuddering and sorrowing for his unhappy lot. 
We made the usual remarks. That is to say, 
I said, “You ought to be in bed”; and he said, 
“T know, but I’m too busy.” 

“The last I heard of you,” I said, “you were 
just off to Rome for three months.” 

“Yes,” he said. “I was. I came back yester- 
day. We changed our plans. That’s how I got 
my cold.” 
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“Tell me,” I said. 

“It’s a miserable story,” he began, “but since 
you are so pressing you shall have it. I don’t 
know whether you know Rome?” 

“A little,” I said. 

“And you like it?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“Well, I thought I did, at first. The weather 
was lovely. The air was clean and sweet; I 
felt terribly well. I did all the regular things. 
I went up the dome of St. Peter’s and down the 
Catacombs; I loitered in the Forum; I saw 
the Colosseum by moonlight; I ate at the Ulpia; 
I even had a round of golf somewhere off the 
Appian Way, which is more than Appius Clau- 
dius Cecus ever did; I saw the Pope induct 
new cardinals. It was all very splendid; and 
of course I played the game at the Fountain of 
Trevi and threw in a coin so as to make sure 
of going back to Rome again. And to make 
doubly sure I threw it into a corner where the 
little ragamuffins who fish for them were not 
likely to find it.” 

He paused. 

“And then,” he resumed, “the weather 
changed. You say you know Rome. In that 
case you know what rain is like there. It is 
what people call tropical. It comes down with 
the maximum weight and the maximum wetness, 
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and it rises from the pavement again to the 
maximum height. No protection is of any avail; 
the taxis (if you can get them) leak, and the 
cabs merely have rugs, and an umbrella over 
the driver which drips on the fare. Also, when 
it rains in Rome it rains for three days. On 
this occasion it rained for a week. We went 
drearily about from church to church; we walked 
miles through the Vatican among statues, and 
then through the Terme among more statues, and 
then through the Capitoline among still more. 
I began to hate statues as I have never hated 
my neighbours, and that is saying a good deal. 
And ruins began to get on my nerves. Under 
the sun they had been what you call picturesque; 
but under rain they were merely very untidy, 
very slovenly, débris. ‘Why don’t they clear 
the rubbish away and build something good and 
new?’ I found myself asking. ‘Where is 
the Town Council?’ And of course, if you give 
way in Rome to that kind of feeling, you are 
done. To Rome ruins are more precious than 
any perfected structure could be. Next to re- 
ligion, ruins are its industry.” 

He sighed. 

“So we decided to leave,” he said, “and the 
famous words of the disenchanted money-lender, 
“You can ’ave Rome,’ became my sentiment too. 
We cancelled our rooms, packed up and were 
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all ready for the first train the next morning, 
when I remembered the coin I had thrown into 
the Fountain of Trevi. If I was to make a clean 
cut with Rome I must get that back. Obviously 
I could never feel any peace of mind as long as 
it remained in the water as a bond between Rome 
and me. 

“But,” he continued, “this not being the kind 
of thing you can tell your wife, I had to make 
my plans secretly. I went out and bought some 
india-rubber boots such as chauffeurs wear when 
they pretend to clean the car. I got an electric 
torch, and after my wife thought of me as in bed 
and asleep I stole out. 

“You say you know Rome,” he interpolated, 
but I doubt if you have ever paddled in the 
Fountain of Trevi in the small hours trying to 
recover acoin. It is a most unpleasant task, and 
in the course of my researches I fell down twice. 
But I got it; at least—well, let me tell you. My 
wife heard me come in and got up to see what 
was wrong. She found me taking off my boots. 

““Good heavens! she cried, ‘you’re wet 
through. What on earth have you been doing?’ 

“T told her. 

“Pretending not to be superstitious (but of 
course she is, in her own way) she had no sym- 
pathy. ‘Of all the folly!’ she said. ‘You may 
get your death of cold.’ 
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““I think I have,’ I replied. ‘But, at any 
rate, I got the coin back. We're free. We 
needn’t ever come to the infernal city any more. 
Look!’ And I held it up. 

“She took it and carried it to the reading-lamp 
by my bed. 

“But the coin you threw in was a lira,’ she 
said. 

“ Yes,’ I replied. 

‘Well,’ she said, ‘this is a shilling.’ ” 
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HEN hitherto I have been held up by our 

little street highwaymen with the cry 
“Your cigarette cards or your life,’ I have had 
firmly, but not unsympathetically, to repulse 
them. “Yes, I have no cigarette cards,” has 
been the only reply; not because I am too 
superior for such things, but because for many 
years I have been faithful to cigarettes packed 
by the hundred in tin boxes which dispense 
with ancillary pictorial allurements.. If my 
tobacconist were questioned, he would probably 
explain it—for he is a florid fellow—by saying 
that the cigarettes are so remarkable, of such 
excellence, purity, and aroma, so amazingly 
blended and rolled, that the presence of a col- 
oured picture among them, or anywhere near 
them, would be a menace to the cqnnoisseurs 
and a treachery to Turkey. All the same, I 
have been thinking of reconsidering the altitude 
of my pedestal, and even of the possibility of 
descending from it altogether, since becoming 
the possessor of two packets of cigarette cards 
(one advertising cigarettes and the other tea) 
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depicting England’s most famous inns and old 
English customs. 

In the first series are fifty old inns, gaily 
tinted, and looking almost as irresistible as the 
notice “Under entirely new management’ is 
confidently supposed to make them; and to my 
great satisfaction I find that I have been inside 
four-and-twenty of them for meat and drink, 
or for drink only, and of those I have slept in 
nine. The names of these I will not trouble you 
with but it might be interesting to make a list 
of the other twenty-six. These, in no order 
but that of chance, are as follows:—The Leather 
Bottle at Cobham, in Kent, which has a Pickwick 
association, and the White Lion at Cobham, in 
Surrey; the White Hart at Beaconsfield, the 
Saracen’s Head at Southwell, where Charles I 
surrendered to the enemy, and where in earlier 
days Edward III and James I are said to have 
stayed; the Llandoger at Bristol and the old 
Chequers at Tonbridge; the Golden Cross at 
Oxford, where Latimer and Ridley slept in 1555 
(with, I assume, one candle between them) ; 
the King’s Arms at Malmesbury, and the Anchor 
at Liphook, where, according to the letterpress, 
“Queen Anne frequently enjoyed herself’’; the 
King’s Head at Chigwell, supposed to be the 
Maypole of Barnaby Rudge; the Lion and Swan 
at Congleton, with a collection of Stuart furni- 
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ture; the George at Huntingdon, where Oliver 
Cromwell and Charles I fought together in their 
boyhood, and, so says the legend, Oliver tapped 
the Royal claret; the George at Salisbury, where 
Oliver Cromwell slept in 1645, and the Reindeer 
at Banbury, where the same statesman held sev- 
eral meetings; the Ship Inn at Porlock, where 
the man who ruined “Kubla Khan” probably 
had a drink; the Crown at Amersham, the old 
Boar’s Head at Bishop’s Stortford, and the 
George at Stamford, where both Charles I and 
Sir Walter Scott have slept; the Talbot at 
Oundle, built of stone from Fotheringay Castle; 
the Olde Scole at Inniscole, where Charles II 
had breakfast in 1671; the Bell at Tewkesbury 
and the Ostrich at Colnbrook; the George at 
Norton St. Philip, where the Duke of Monmouth 
slept just before the Battle of Sedgmoor; the 
Pilgrims’ Inn at Glastonbury, the Feathers at 
Ledbury, and, finally, the Angel at Grantham, 
which is said to be old enough for King John 
to have held his Court in it. 

This is my unvisited twenty-six, and you 
will see what an important part has been played 
by the Crowned Heads of England, in confer- 
ring a cachet upon them. I hope that the Royal 
Family of to-day is properly mindful of this 
branch of activity and its duty to the Trade. 
But what a lot of “sleeping out’ is entailed! 
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A recently formed opinion of mine, that the 
comeliest houses in England are nearly all inns, 
is fortified by this collection. There is hardly 
a repellent building in the whole set, and why 
our imitative architects in search of models to 
crib from never look at old inns I cannot 
imagine. There is a very good reason why inns 
should once have been made as attractive as 
possible: the fagade was an earnest of Shen- 
stone’s lyrical pledge that the “warmest wel- 
come” awaited you within. Perhaps the dis- 
couragement which the law now metes out to 
Bonifaces is a reason for the comparatively 
frigid exteriors of the new hotel or licensed 
house. What is the use of making them beckon 
if the doors have to be bolted for a while every 
morning and afternoon, and if the liquor sold 
within, when it is at last legal to consume it, 
is dear and diluted? 

The desire of most visionaries is to see into 
the future; but I personally would far rather see 
into the past, and the second series of cards has 
revived that wish. If a miracle might happen to 
me I would choose to be set down in England 
(with all my present experience) in the time of 
ducking stools and stocks, boars’ heads and Yule 
logs, Lords of misrule and tournaments and the 
various other obsolete ceremonies and dignitaries 
celebrated here—myself passing unobserved 
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among the people, taking notes. The result 
would be a book worth writing. We have a cer- 
tain amount of information as to externals— 
the four-volume illustrated edition of Green’s 
Short History is a very illuminating record, col- 
lected from every source; while on the imagina- 
tive side there is William Morris’s Dream of 
John Ball. But there is no real life and no 
means of getting it. 

On the principle that what man has done man 
will do, the broad lines could be reconstructed. 
We may be sure that the talk was much about 
the weather, and that illness played its big part. 
Such politics as were known, in times without 
newspapers or good roads, would be discussed. 
New books could not be, because there was not 
printing, and reading was a luxury confined to 
monks, notaries, and the rich. The stage also 
was not a subject, for there were only miracle 
plays, devoid of problem or spice. One of them 
is illustrated among these cards. No doubt 
horse races were common, but without any out- 
side incitements to bet such as complicate and 
even embitter life to-day. 

I want to talk with a jester and find out what 
kind of existence was his, what kind of a man he 
had to be. Did he invent his jokes or memorise 
them? Was he also a juggler, a conjuror, an 
acrobat? Did he sing comic songs? I hope it 
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was not enough merely to put on motley, ride a 
donkey with one’s head facing its tail, and bang 
the less retaliative retainers with a bladder. 
We know that the glorious Chicot, in Dumas’ 
romance, was a man apart: a “humourist” in 
the old sense of the word rather than a buffoon, 
and a superb swordsman and strategist. Henry 
VIII's jester, Will Summers, seems to have said 
some very shrewd things, as when, commenting 
upon the auditors, surveyors, and receivers of 
taxes, he warned the King that “frauditors, con- 
veyors, and deceivers” attended upon him too. 
He probably carried to His Majesty the latest 
Limerick and the latest Stock Exchange story; 
and we know that his riddles were famous, but 
he did not necessarily invent them. It would be 
amusing to know how a jester was trained. Was 
he brought up to the profession by his father? 
How did he advertise when needing a change? 
At what age was he found to be too old? Why 
do monarchs no longer employ them? I could 
name more than one person fitted to occupy this 
position at the present Court. According to the 
authorities, Will Summers was round-shouldered 
and short, lean and hollow-eyed; but the jester 
depicted on the card before me is pink and vig- 
orous and engaged almost too obviously in the 
task of “keeping up the spirits of his jaded 
lord.” 
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The pillory is not illustrated here, but there 
is a representation of a delinquent sitting in the 
stocks, while a more respectable citizen (or one 
not yet found out) and a grinning urchin inspect 
him. That must have been a very humiliating 
form of punishment: perhaps sufficiently so to 
be a deterrent. I know what it feels like, be- 
cause I once sat in the stocks that are pre- 
served in the open street at Odiham, and can 
testify to the discomfort, apart altogether from 
the fierceness of the publicity and shame. And 
the eggs and other missiles—they must have 
been terrible. But what I should like to inves- 
tigate would be the mentality of those who 
threw. Was it sheer belief in their own recti- 
tude that prompted them, or the Englishman’s 
impulse on a fine day to kill something? Should 
we do it now? 

The stocks were, I take it, prescribed by the 
Bench; but what about the ducking-stool, which 
also is depicted here for the beguilement of 
those that drink tea? I always thought of that 
as being an implement of lynch, rather than au- 
thorised, law; and I have speculated as to how 
much “scolding” had to be endured by husband 
and neighbours before it was put into use. But 
according to the note on the back of the card, 
dishonest brewers were legally punished in this 
way, which makes one wonder why it ever be- 
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came effete. The last occasion on which it was 
seriously employed was at Leominster in 1809. 
I have never seen a ducking-stool, but I have 
stood on the Chiding Stone at the village of that 
name in Kent and imagined myself the culprit. 
To be chidden, however, no matter how severely, 
is to be dry, whereas the unamiable lady bound 
securely to the article of furniture in the picture 
before me has just come up from the depths of 
the pond, and is about to enter them again, to 
the delight of all observers. 

Of all the obsolete customs illustrated in this 
series the most to be regretted is that of sanc- 
tuary. In the picture a fugitive with a broken 
sword is being received at a church door by a 
monk, only a few feet from the weapons of his 
pursuers. In this church he might stay, no mat- 
ter how guilty, for a fixed period, during which 
time the outcry against him either died down or 
intensified. If it died down he could emerge in 
safety; otherwise he had to run again. But 
anyway there was a time of safety in which to 
take his bearings, such as all criminals—and I 
am speaking wholly from the criminal’s point 
of view—must value. “Rights of sanctuary,” 
says the historical note on the back, “were abol- 
ished in England in 1623.” So there you are. 
Nothing to do but drink some more tea! 
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HE talk was running on the wonderful 
bargains in Old Masters that had recently 
been picked up, and as usual nothing was being 
said about the Old Masters that are picked up 
and turn out not to be bargains at all: Old Mas- 
ters whose lineage, in racing phraseology, might 
be described as by Thought out of Wish. Of 
these there are many; of the others there are 
just enough to lunch and dine out on every few 
weeks, 
“I don’t know anything about pictures,” one 
of the guests began. 
“But,” another put in, “you know what you 
like.” 
The first speaker, Edmarsh, looked round with 
a pained expression. “No,” he said, “I wasn’t 
going to say that. I was going to say, ‘but I 
know what I don’t like.’ And at the present 
moment too many artists are occupied in adding 
to that branch of knowledge. What I was 
intending to tell you before I was interrupted,” 
he continued, “‘was the story of the first picture 
I ever bought. 
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“I wasn’t in need of one, but there were 
so many connoisseurs among my friends that I 
caught the infection and thought I would begin 
collecting too. So one morning, on my way to 
the Underground, seeing in a marine-store win- 
dow a little darkish interior in an old frame, I 
stepped in and asked the price. 

“The man said it was half-a-crown, 

“Very well,’ I said, ‘I’ll have it.’ But when 
I felt in my pockets for the money I found that 
I had come out with only a few pence. 

“No matter,’ I said; ‘I’ll come in to-morrow 
at the same time.’ 

“Here ends,” he added, “chapter one.” 

The superior man smiled knowingly. 

“You can guess,” said Edmarsh, “what hap- 
pened.” 

“More or less,” replied the superior man 
oracularly. “There are certain fixed varieties 
of this kind of story, and no doubt yours con- 
forms to one of them.” 

“What are they?” our hostess asked. 

“Well,” he said, “one is that in the interim 
another passer-by spots the picture, offers much 
more, and the shopman lets the first customer 
down, saying that he is sorry but he has since 
found that the picture had already been be- 
spoken. Later the customer comes across a 
photograph of it in the papers, with a paragraph 
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underneath stating that it was recently discov- 
ered by Sir Potiphar Tureen, the famous dealer 
and expert, under romantic if squalid circum- 
stances; that it has turned out to be the missing 
Giottibelli, and that it has been sold to the 
American millionaire, Mr. Canvass B. Duck, of 
Pittsburg, for fifty thousand pounds—pounds, 
not dollars. For the rest of his life the cus- 
tomer is eaten up by chagrin, haunts marine 
stores with his pockets full of money and has 
no further luck. “That,” he said, “is one of 
the variants.” 

“Yes,” we said, “you are strangely interest- 
ing.” 

“Another,” he went on, “takes this form. On 
the next morning the picture is still there, but 
the shopman says that in the interim he has had 
an offer which would make a vast difference to 
his affairs. He admits that in justice the bar- 
gain is yours, but—well, he throws himself on 
your mercy. It is then up to you to pay the extra 
money or to decline. There are three forms of 
sequel. One is that you pay and the picture is 
worth it; another, that you pay and it isn’t; 
a third, that you don’t pay and the picture is 
more than worth it, and again you kick yourself 
for the rest of your life.” 

“Yes,” said Edmarsh. “And the third ver- 
sion of the main story?” 
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“Oh, that can also come into this last. It 
turns on conscience. The customer, after dis- 
covering that he has made a most remarkable 
find, and after selling it at a huge profit, de- 
bates in his mind the ethical question as to 
whether or not he should let the dealer partici- 
pate and, if so, to what extent. 

“Those,” he concluded, ‘“‘are the three main 
lines on which this kind of story runs. And of 
course,” he added, “‘but that wouldn’t be worth 
telling, there is the commonest incident of all, in 
which you merely buy rubbish at the price 
named, take the rubbish home and it remains 
rubbish.” 

“True,” said Edmarsh; “but may I say, with 
all due deference to such an authority, that my 
experience happens to be different from any 
that you have mentioned.” 

“Perhaps you will tell us,’ 


> 


said the superior 
man. 

“I was going to,’ Edmarsh replied. “This is 
what happened. When I entered the marine 
store on the next morning as arranged, and said 
to the man, ‘Here I am. I’ve come for the 
picture,’ he replied, “Yes, that’s all right. Here 
it is. But I’m afraid it’s not balf-a-crown any 
more.’ ” 

Edmarsh paused. 
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“Ha!” exclaimed the superior man. “Didn’t 
I tell you?” 

“Wait a minute,” said Edmarsh. “This story 
now takes a turning of its own. Very well,” 
he resumed, “when the man handed me the pic- 
ture he said, ‘Here it is, but I’m afraid it’s not 
half-a-crown any more; it’s three-and-six. You 
see, after you had gone we looked at the back 
and found it was by Rembrandt.’ ” 
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VEN though a new and brilliant star was 

hovering disturbingly in the sky, and 
even though something untoward seemed to be 
afoot, what guest at that inn at Bethlehem, on 
December 25th, nineteen hundred and twenty- 
six years ago, could have foreseen that because 
of the birth of the poor woman’s child in the 
stable, of which the people were talking, the 
date was to be kept centuries later as a feast of 
mirth and good-feeling and lead to lighted butch- 
ers’ shops, to the death of turkeys, to panto- 
mimes, to the publication of elaborate Christ- 
mas numbers with coloured supplements, and 
on the day after, to the distribution of ill-earned 
gratuities? 

We never know at the time. 

What a marvellous thing it would be if some 
contemporary writer—even though hostile to the 
idea of Christ’s divinity—some imaginative 
scribe of Jerusalem, with a touch of Pepys and 
Boswell—had pieced together the record of 
Christ’s early days. But nothing of this kind 
happened. Instead of a trained author with an 
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instinct for domestic detail and biographical es- 
sentials (often the same thing), we have only the 
narrative of two untrained devotees—one Mat- 
thew, a tax collector, and the other Luke, a doc- 
tor. For the moment, I exclude the parts played 
by Mark and John, as both begin their gospels 
with the Baptism; and since Matthew tells only 
of the Star in the East and of the visit of the 
Wise Men, when the Child was twelve days 
old, it is to Luke that we have to go for the 
truth itself. Thus it is from one narrative, 
written, it is supposed, seventy or eighty years 
afterwards, that all our so intimate familiarity 
with this dominating event in the history of the 
world has grown. 

But is it? Yes and no. It is from Luke’s 
gospel, yes; but it is the Old Masters’ handling 
of it that has made it vivid. Had none of us 
ever seen a picture, how much less real would it 
all be! In fact, in spite of their divergencies— 
Rubens and Paul Veronese, for example, making 
it all so sumptuous and splendid, and Fra Angel- 
ico and Gentile da Fabriano so lowly and sim- 
ple—it is the Old Masters, and not the Evangel- 
ists, who are the true persuasive authorities. 

There is good reason why the painters have 
done so much for the story of the birth of Christ 
—the First Christmas—for they came to it after 
an interval of about thirteen centuries, when it 
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had become the property of the world, and they 
were employed by the Church as propagandists; 
it was their business to make it interesting and 
attractive. From Cimabue to Raphael, for a 
period of three hundred years, every brush in 
Italy and not a few in the Netherlands, were 
almost solely engaged in illustrating the Scrip- 
tures, with special emphasis on the Life of 
Christ and the deeds of His Saints. 

To-day, painters have other interests, and you 
may search in vain at the Royal Academy and 
the Salon for Biblical themes; but if we think 
of all the artistic energy of our own time and in 
every country as being occupied with pictures 
and frescoes for the Church, we shall have a 
true idea of what was happening in Italy in 
the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centu- 
ries. More brushes are now at work, but not 
with such singleness of purpose, not with such 
intensity. It is this intensity and the genius 
of the painters that have made the Life of 
Christ so familiar. 

It is true that Fra Angelico painted for the 
devout, just as Luke wrote for the devout; but, 
whereas Luke was not a born biographer, Fra 
Angelico was a born illustrator. It was by their 
selective powers, their sense of pictorial effect, 
that the Old Masters did so much to vivify the 


story. 
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If we had, for instance, no information about 
the Star in the East but that which comes from 
Matthew—and I begin with the Star because 
it preceded the Birth—how little would the 
imagination be stirred! 

St. Matthew, who is supposed to have written 
his gospel some time between the years eighty 
and one hundred a.p., is the only one of the four 
Evangelists who mentions it; and look how 
casually! For it is one of the most exciting 
things that can ever have happened. Think of 
the sudden appearance to-day of a new star, 
quite close to the earth, and very bright, and dis- 
tinctly travelling westwards: how disturbed we, 
who are not prevailingly superstitious, would be! 
How much more would those simple folk be 
worked upon! 

Let us reconstruct. One night the star was 
not, the next it was: shining with astounding 
brightness, and not only shining, but moving. 
How near the earth we are not told, nor how far 
east of Bethlehem. But could there be anything 
more alarming, more fateful? Certain Wise 
Men—how their number was fixed at three and 
how they grew into kings we shall come to later 
—certain eastern philosophers, saw the Star, 
but whether together or separately we are not 
told. As we are told that, when they returned 
home, it was to “their own country” and not 
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countries, I fear that they were neighbours; 
but one would choose to think that they saw it 
separately, each in his own land, far distant 
from the others, so that each set out independ- 
ently and then converged upon the others in 
Jerusalem, all with their eyes cast upwards to 
the moving beacon. I like to think, also, that 
each had so compelling a presage of the mirac- 
ulous and mighty that he independently provided 
gifts even from the start. 

But how does our only authority treat the 
story? ‘When Jesus was born,’ Matthew tells ~ 
us, “there came wise men from the east to 
Jerusalem, saying ‘where is He that is born 
King of the Jews; for we have seen His star in 
the east and are come to worship Him.’”” Then 
follows conversation with Herod, and then they 
leave Jerusalem for Bethlehem (of the great 
happenings there, having been, apparently, al- 
ready informed) “and lo! the star which they 
saw in the east went before them, till it came 
and stood over where the young Child was. 
When they saw the star they rejoiced with ex- 
ceeding great joy.” 

That is how Matthew describes this astonish- 
ing event, without much idea either of drama or 
order; for the only movement of the star that he 
records is that between Jerusalem and Bethle- 
hem, which, unless it were very near the earth, 
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would hardly be noticeable; while he does not, 
in our modern use of the word, “‘produce” his 
effects at all. The special fascination of the 
phenomenon, which the painters bring out, is 
its sudden appearance far away and its irresti- 
ble magnetism, drawing even the sages, who are 
usually loath to leave home, in its wake none 
knew whither. 

So far as history goes, the first and last ap- 
pearance of the star are in Matthew’s second 
chapter. How interesting to know more! How 
interesting to know what happened to it—if it 
gradually waned (surely not?) or suddenly 
went out; or if it became fixed and is now known 
to us by sight but by its wrong name. 

I mention the Star in the East because it is 
a part of the story of the Nativity, and so many 
of the Old Masters show it glittering above the 
stable; but the episode of the Wise Men, or 
Kings—or even of both, for there have occa- 
sionally been Kings who were sages too—is out- 
side our scope, since the Church has fixed their 
arrival at Bethlehem on January 6th, or Twelfth 
Night, the Feast of the Epiphany. 

We are concerned at the moment only with 
the 25th of December; none the less, let me say 
here a word as to the evolution of the legend. 
Matthew, as we have seen, refers merly to ‘“‘wise 
men from the east.” Who was it then, that 
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fixed their number at three? As a matter of 
fact, eastern theologians still say twelve; it is 
only in the west that we say three. The first 
mention of the names which are now associated 
with them—Melchior, Gaspar, and Balthazar— 
is to be found in the Venerable Bede, who wrote 
in the seventh century. He not only named, but 
went on to describe them, Melchior being an old 
man and bald on the top, with long beard and 
long locks; Gaspar, a young man, smoothed 
cheeked, and ruddy; and Balthazar, swarthy and 
bearded. The picturesque instinct of the Old 
Masters fixing on “swarthy,” they straightway 
made Balthazar a negro. Nor, doubtless, were 
they sorry that the notion of kingship came 
in, for they could then be more splendid and add 
retainers, camels, and all the rest of it. As to 
this kingship, one of the first writers to refer to 
the Magi as Kings was Tertullian, who had in 
mind certain passages in the Old Testament, 
' where the coming of Christ is foretold, such as 
Psalms Ixviii, 29 and 31, and Ixxii, 10; and 
Isaiah xlix, 7 and 23; and lx, 3, 10, and 16. 
But all this is interlude. 

We come now to our true subject, the birth of 
Christ, the sole historian of which event is Luke. 
Luke, or St. Luke, as we now call him, it is prac- 
tically certain was a physician and the medical 
attendant of St. Paul. He enjoys also a legend- 
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ary reputation as an artist, and I have seen in 
Rome and elsewhere various pictures of the 
Virgin and Child which sacristans claim to be 
from his hand; but they are not of the highest 
merit. Nor, if authentically his, could they have 
been portraits either from life or his own 
memory, for he was not born until about the 
time of Christ’s death—probably about the 
year A.D. 31. Even, however, if his pictures 
are not evidence, Luke was in the way of meeting 
people who had known Christ, and the details 
of his narrative may probably be accepted. He 
also has a much better sense of biography than 
Matthew. 

Luke tells us that Joseph and Mary only 
chanced to be at Bethlehem on December 25th, 
the reason being that Joseph was suddenly 
forced to return to his own city, in accordance 
with a decree of Cesar Augustus, to be taxed. 
While they were at Bethlehem the Child was 
born and was wrapped in swaddling clothes and 
laid in a manger, because there was “no room 
in the inn.” That is a true biographical touch 
without which how much poorer would the story 
be! Next to the Star in the East, it is the most 
captivating detail. And with what an instinct 
for effect have the Old Masters seized upon it! 
Indeed, they have often gone beyond their brief, 


for many representations of the Adoration of the 
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Magi (or the Kings) make the manger still the 
scene; whereas not only was that event twelve 
days later, when there would be bedrooms avail- 
able, but Matthew specifically says that the Wise 
Men worshipped the Child, and presented their 
gifts of gold and frankincense and myrrh, “in 
the house.” 

The incident of the swaddling clothes and the 
manger was, we may suppose, in the morning, 
and probably the stable was visited all day long 
by guests staying in the inn who had been more 
fortunate in getting accommodation. (And 
what a figure would any one of them have cut 
ever since and for evermore, had he given up 
his room to the poor woman from Nazareth 
who was in such need!) We may feel sure, 
also, that inquisitive Bethlehem matrons would 
have crowded in to see the baby that had been 
born among the cattle. 

But of all this we are told nothing; we can 
only guess. What we do actually know, from 
Luke’s pen, is one of the happenings of the 
night. “There were in the same country,” he 
says, “shepherds abiding in the field, keeping 
watch over their flock.” To them an angel ap- 
peared, saying that Christ the Lord was born. 
“And this shall be a sign unto you,” he added, 
“ye shall find the babe wrapped in swaddling 
clothes, lying in a manger.’”’ So off they went 
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and came with haste to Bethlehem, “and found 
Mary, and Joseph, and the babe lying in the 
manger”; and having adored, they spread the 
news through the town so that the next day, 
December 26th, the stable yard was probably 
impassable. 

That is the whole story of the First Christmas, 
as we have it in Holy Writ. Then, twelve days 
later, we hear of the arrival of the Wise Men; 
then the Flight into Egypt; and then long years 
pass without record. 
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HE foregoing essays and sketches were first 

printed in Punch, the Sunday Times, 
Pears’ Annual, the Delineator and Good House- 
keeping; to the proprietors of which I am 
grateful for permission to publish in book 
form. All have been revised. 

The idea of “Androcles and the Elephant,” 
which I thought I had invented, was to a certain 
extent anticipated, Mr. Tom Webster tells me, 
in a drawing by him in the Daily Mail. But 
who can compete with such fertility as his? 

E. V. L. 


June, 1926. 
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